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ECONOMIC DEBATE 

CONCERN OVER FLUCTUATIONS in 
prices of primary products (see page 
22) was reflected in the general de- 
bate on economic development of 
underveloped countries at the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council’s twenty- 
seventh session currently being held 
in Mexico City. The session opened 
on April 7. Most delegates of the non- 
industrialized countries hoped that 
some form of stabilization would 
emerge which would decrease the 
growing gap between the low prices 
of agricultural goods and the high 
prices of manufactured goods. Earlier, 
the Council considered reports from 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

President Adolfo Lépez Mateos of 
Mexico, opening the session, empha- 
sized that the Council could help pre- 
vent war by reducing discontent 
among the needy classes of the world. 

Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold, who flew to Mexico City to 
address the session, said that a chief 
problem is to bring together the pro- 
ducing power of the industrial coun- 
tries, with their surplus capacities, and 
the needs of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries to the benefit of both groups. He 
said that the provision of energy and 
more specifically an adequate supply 
of electric power, is central to the 
development of the less industrialized 
countries. New power sources other 
than atomic energy may come to play 
a useful, if limited role, he said. 

The Council unanimously decided 
to request the Secretary-General 
to take appropriate measures for 
holding a United Nations conference 
on solar energy, wind power and geo- 
thermic energy to be convened in 
1961 (see UNITED NATIONS REVIEW, 
April 1959)if possible, otherwise no 
later than 1962. 

Daniel Cosio Villegas of Mexico 
was elected President of the Council 
for 1959. Jerzy Michalowski of Po- 
land and Zahimuddin Ahmed of Paki- 
stan were elected Vice Presidents. The 
session is to run through April 24. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S VIEWS 
THE visit of Dr. Ralph Bunche, Under- 


Secretary for Special Political Affairs, 
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to the Middle East, with calls planned 
at Gaza, Cairo, Jerusalem and Am- 
man, was described by Mr. Hammar- 
skjold at a news conference on April 
16 as a regular visit with no specific 
reason for it and no specific agenda. 
The trip is in the nature of maintain- 
ing personal contacts in the area, Mr. 
Hammarskjold said, continuing a pol- 
icy pursued over recent years. Dr. 
Bunche arrived in Cairo on April 20. 
Mr. Hammarskjold, who will fly to 
Geneva on May 6, returned to Head- 
quarters on March 29 from a trip to 
ten member states, his last stop Mos- 
cow. On arrival, Mr. Hammarskjold 
said that his trip had been, from his 
point of view, extremely helpful. Later 
at a news conference Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said he believed that the great 
powers have a serious will to nego- 
tiate on the Berlin question, “not to 
mark time but in order to get some- 
where.” 
16 on the 


Commenting on April 


Foreign Ministers meeting to open in 


Geneva on May 11, Mr. Hammar- 
skjold said that he would not be put- 
ting anything specific before them. 
“But if the negotiating parties were to 
arrive at a point where they felt that 
this or that kind of added element of 
a United Nations type would be use- 
ful, I think we do have some expert 
knowledge and expertise and experi- 
ence here which might prove useful 
also in the course of the negotiations,” 
Mr. Hammarskjold said 


INTERNATIONAL COURT 


A PLEA BY SWITZERLAND that the 
assets of a Swiss corporation. Inter- 
handel, be released by the United 
States or the case be submitted to 
arbitration was rejected by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice on March 21. 
Interhandel, a holding company, 
claims shares valued at $200 million 
in the General Aniline and Film Cor- 
poration. The United States seized these 
shares in 1942 on the charge that 
Interhandel was a cloak for the Ger- 
man chemical trust of I. G. Farben. 

The Court, by a vote of 9 to 6, 
ruled that it had no jurisdiction in the 
case, since Interhandel had not ex- 
hausted its legal remedies in the United 
States. The Court pointed out that the 
Supreme Court of the United States 


had reversed a lower court decision 
holding against Interhandel. As a re- 
sult, Interhandel’s suit is still pending 
in the United States courts. 

On another point, the Court ruled 
against a United States contention that 
the Interhandel case lies exclusively in 
the jurisdiction of the United States 
because it involves enemy property in 
time of war. The Court stated that the 
Swiss contention that Interhandel is a 
genuine company of a neutral state 
raises a question at international law. 


JORDAN KING’S VISIT 


KING HussEIN of Jordan visited Head- 
quarters twice on April 15. In the 
afternoon Mr. Hammarskjold escorted 
King Hussein on an hour-long tour 


through the Assembly chamber, the 
Council chambers, a conference room 
and finally to Mr. Hammarskjold’s 
suite. In the evening Mr. Hammar 
skjold was host at a dinner in the 
Delegates’ Lounge for King Hussein 
and his official party. Speaking of 
the role of the United Nations in 
world affairs, King Hussein referred 
to the Organization as “the summit 
meeting of the small nations.” 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIES 


THE ECONOMIES of countries of both 
eastern and western Europe are exX- 





amined in the annual Economic Sur- 
vey of Europe for 1958, prepared by 
the secretariat of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe. The Survey is on 
sale. (See page 39.) 

An analysis of domestic demand, 
employment in western 
European countries indicates a marked 


output and 


change in the outlook of governments 
and businessmen in the course of the 
year, with the initial apprehensions 
concerning the direct and indirect ef- 
fects of the recession in the United 
States on western Europe economies 
giving way, by the end of the year, to 
a moderate optumism 

In a study on the interrelations be- 
tween economic expansion and ex- 
ternal balance, the Survey notes that 
the strengthening during the last dec- 
ade of the balance-of-payments posi- 
European countries 
a rapid ex- 
pansion of economic activity and a 


tion of western 
has been accompanied by 


large rise in the share of savings in 
total income 

In a analysis of the 
trends in the major components of 
consumer expenditure, food and con- 


long-term 


sumers’ durable western 
European countries, the Survey says 
that, broadly speaking, expansion was 
much faster in the industrial coun- 
tries of north and northwestern Eu- 
rope than in the less developed coun- 
tries of the south and in Ireland. As 
a result of the wide divergencies in 
the rates of growth, disparities in per 
Capita consumption within the indus- 
have now narrowed, 
but owing to the slow growth in the 
less developed countries the gap be- 


goods in 


trial countries 


tween consumption levels in the indus- 
trial and the economically less devel- 
oped western Europe has 
widened during this period both ab- 
solutely and relatively. 


areas in 


The present structure of private con- 
sumption in western Europe is broad- 
ly as follows: The share of food—and 
slightly less clearly that of drink and 
tobacco—is generally high in the less 
developed countries and lower in the 
others. The share of durable goods, 
expenditure for shelter (rent, light, 
household operations) and _ miscel- 
laneous items of expenditure behaved 
in the opposite way, with the share of 
clothing forming no clear pattern. In 
the industrial countries of western Eu- 
rope the share of the combined ex- 
penditure for “basic” human needs 
food (excluding drink and tobacco), 
clothing and shelter—works out fair- 
ly uniformly at between 60 and 65 
per cent of total private consump- 
tion 

The main contributor to the further 
large increments in domestic product 
recorded in eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union in 1958 was the fairly 
uniform growth of industry at rates 


little different from those of 1957, 
the Survey observes 

Preliminary indicators show rises 
in net domestic product by six to nine 
per cent almost everywhere; and such 
variations among countries as occurred 
were attributable largely to the differ- 
ing effects on farm output of the 
weather and of such factors as the 
varying pace of collectivization or the 
movement of labor out of agriculture. 
Gross farm production reached record 
levels in the Soviet Union, Poland 
and eastern Germany and is reported 
to have risen slightly in Czechoslo- 
vakia, but elsewhere was unchanged 
or declined. Construction, other than 
housebuilding, seems to have made a 
generally somewhat smaller contribu- 
tion to the overall expansion than in 
1957, though Poland and the Soviet 
Union are exceptions to this pattern. 

The continuing rapid growth of in- 
dustrial output in 1958 is attributed 
by the Survey to more intensive use 
of capital and higher labor productiv- 
ity, with a relatively minor contribu- 
tion from additional industrial em- 
ployment in most countries. 

Family budget data, the Survey 
says, reinforce other indications that 
consumers’ durable goods and hous- 
ing, together with high-quality cloth- 
ing and food, are likely to absorb in- 
creasing shares of consumers’ expen- 
diture at present relative prices with 
rising incomes but that the share of 
the whole food and drink group in 
the total can nevertheless be expected 
to decline. Any fall in the relative 
prices of industrial products with ris- 


ing supplies might be expected up to 
a point to reinforce this tendency 


[The Commission opens its four- 
teenth session in Geneva on April 20. 
The annual session reviews the state 
of European economies based on the 
Survey and also reviews the work of 
the Commission's subsidiary bodies. 
Ihe session will last through May 8 


EMERGENCY AID TO SOMALILAND 


AN ALLOCATION of $339,000 to Somali- 
land, a United Nations trust territory 
under Italian administration, to pro- 


vide emergency food relief to 250,000 
children and mothers in drought- 
stricken areas has been approved by 
the Executive Board of the United 
Nations Children’s Fund. The 1,500 
tons of rice provided for by the alloca- 
tion will be shipped from Thailand. 
The 600 tons of skim-milk powder are 
being supplied free of charge by 
Canada. UNicer pays ocean freight. 
Steps are under way for the purchase 
of 500 tons of lentils and beans. 


DEPENDENT TERRITORIES 


PROGRESS MADE in providing the 
world’s dependent peoples with more 
and better education, particularly in 
secondary and higher education and 
in technical and vocational training, 
will be examined by the General As- 
sembly’s Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 
during its tenth session, which opened 
at Headquarters on April 20. One of 
a series of Secretariat studies before 
the Committee points out that stronger 
pressures than ever before are being 
exerted in many of the territories for 
an expansion of existing educational 
facilities in order to meet the require- 
ments of social, economic and politi- 
cal chi ses now taking place. The 
studies cover problems affecting more 
than one hundred million people living 
in dependencies in Africa, Southeast 
Asia, the Pacific and the Caribbean 
regions. 

Although the current session will 
be concerned mainly with educational 
progress in the territories, the Com- 
mittee will also consider the method 
which the General Assembly might 
adopt when it assays a comprehen- 
sive report surveying the progress 
achieved in the dependent territories 
since the establishment of the United 
Nations. The Committee will also re- 
view economic and develop- 
ments in the dependent areas, taking 
into account the annual summaries of 
information transmitted by the ad- 
ministering member states. The session 
is expected to last about a month. 


social 


EFFECTS OF ATOMIC RADIATION 


PLANS FOR A SECOND comprehensive 
report on the effects of atomic radia- 
tion on mankind were announced at 
the close of the sixth session of the 
United Nations Scientific Committee 
on the Effects of Atomic Radiation, 
held at Headquarters from March 23 
to April 1. ‘ 

The  fifteen-member committee, 
whose first report on the effects of 
atomic radiation was made public last 
July, decided to continue to report 
annually to the Assembly and sepa- 
rately on each scientific phase of its 
work as it is completed and to submit 
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a further comprehensive report, prob- 
ably in 1962. 


The Committee made a number of 
suggestions to other United Nations 
agencies and to the two scientific non- 
governmental organizations represent- 
ed at the meetings—the International 
Commission on Radiological Protec- 
tion and the International Commis- 
sion on Radiological Units and Meas- 
urements — regarding the supply of 
information and the undertaking of 
studies which would assist it in its task. 

The Committee has received and 
hopes to continue to receive informa- 
tion on fallout and related biological 
problems from member states, the 
specialized agencies and the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, with 
which it works in the closest coopera- 
tion. 

The Committee was set up by the 
General Assembiy in 1955 to study 
the effects of atomic radiation on hu- 
mans. After considering the Commit- 
tee’s first report last autumn the Gen- 
eral Assembly requested the group of 
scientists to continue its work. 


Nations represented on the Com- 
mittee are Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Japan, Mexico, Sweden, 
the USSR, the United Arab Republic, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Also represented at the session 
were the International Atomic Energy 
Agency, Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, International Labor Or- 
ganization and World Meteorological 
Organization. 


{TOMIC ENERGY VOLUMES 


THE FIRST SEVENTEEN VOLUMES off 
the press of the official thirty-three- 
volume English edition of the Proceed- 
ings of the Second United Nations In- 
ternational Conference on the Peace- 
ful Uses of Atomic Energy, held in 
Geneva in September 1958, will be 
on exhibition at the International 
Atomic Exposition to be held in Cleve- 
land, April 5-10. 


SOCIAL COMMISSION 


FOR SEVERAL YEARS major emphasis 
in the work program of the Social 
Commission, whose twelfth session, at 
Headquarters, runs from April 27 
through May 15, has been on prob- 
lems of planning, organization and 
administration of broad social welfare 
programs and on the role of social 
welfare in overall development plans. 
Among items on the agenda at this 
session is a report of a group of ex- 
perts on the scope and development 
of national social service programs. 
Among other points in the comprehen- 
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sive report and in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s comments on it is a recom- 
mended establishment of priorities in 
the development of a national social 
service program. Briefly, they are: 
promotion of the general welfare of 
the community rather than the adjust- 
ment of the individual to his environ- 
ment; providing preventive rather than 
remedial services; providing services 
available to the whole population 
rather than to those dealing with prob- 
lems of special groups; and directing 
social service toward prevention and 
rehabilitation rather than limiting it to 
temporary or prolonged relief. 


Another report, on suppression of 
the traffic in persons and of the 
exploitation of the prostitution of 
others, calls for a comprehensive pro- 
gram of action to eliminate so-called 
regulations and prohibitionist controls 
over prostitution. The report urges 
programs of rehabilitation and disease 
control, preferably with government 
subsidies, The object should be to pro- 
vide more job and education oppor- 
tunities to young women and to im- 
prove social conditions, particularly 
in the low-income group. The report 
criticizes codes of law that make pros- 
titution punishable by court action be- 
cause such measures invite criminals 
to take over operation of the system. 


Other items on the Commission’s 
agenda include an international survey 
of programs of social development, the 
long-range program of concerted inter- 
national action in the field of housing, 
social work and training, and the fu- 
ture of the United Nations social de- 
fense program. 


REFUGEES 


THE NEW REPRESENTATIVE in Latin 
America of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees is Mrs 
Ana Figueroa of Chile. She has taken 
up her duties in Santiago. Mrs 
Figueroa, who has been active since 
1949 in international affairs, both in 
her country’s foreign service and in 
international organizations, will be the 
High Commissioner’s liaison for all 
refugee matters with twenty-one Latin 
American countries 

As his representative for Australia, 
Mr. Lindt has named Alexander Mc- 
Iver, United States, who has been a 
senior officer on the staff of the High 
Commissioner. 


In other developments the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions has presented the Office with 
a check for $50,000. For refugee re- 
lief in Tunisia and Morocco: Laos has 
contributed $1,000; the Unilever com- 
panies of London and Rotterdam 
have contributed 60 metric tons of 


soap; and Monaco has pledged $2,640 
in French francs. 


HUMAN RIGHTS EXHIBIT 


AN EXHIBITION of stamps of the 
world on the theme of human rights 
was opened in a ceremony at Head- 
quarters on March 31 by R. S. S. 
Gunewardene of Ceylon, Chairman of 
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the United Nations Commission on 
Human Rights. Stamps issued by forty 
countries and territories, as well as by 
the United Nations, are included in 
the exhibit, which Mr. Gunewardene 
termed a “proud landmark in the 
history of the Commission on Human 
Rights.” Above is Mrs. Zofia Wasil- 
kowska of Poland, First Vice-Chair- 
man of the Commission. (See page 26.) 


EXPORT TRADE STUDY 
COURSES OUTLINING practical tech- 
niques, problems and policies involved 
in the expansion of export trade are 
being studied by nineteen government 
officials from twelve Asian countries 
in a two-month Trade Promotion 
Centre in Tokyo, which opened on 
March 30. The Centre is sponsored by 
the United Nations Bureau of Tech- 
nical Assistance Operations and the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East. Lectures, films, discus- 
sions and study tours all help outline 
programs which will stimulate trade 
Countries participating are Ceylon, 
China, the Federation of Malaya, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Iran, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Sarawak, Thai- 
land and Vietnam. Observers are 
present from Burma and Japan. Di- 
rector of the Centre is Taiichiro Mat- 
suo, Director of the International 
Trade Bureau, Japanese Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry 


DANGEROUS TRANSPORT 


THE TRANSPORT OF RADIOACTIVE sub- 


stances was one of a number of ques- 
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tions considered by a United Nations 
committee of experts who met in Ge- 
neva from March 9 through 26 to fur- 
ther the work of reducing risks in- 
volved in the transport of dangerous 
Eight experts from Chile, 
China, France, Italy, Norway, Poland, 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States attended. 


goods 


Matters studied included revision of 
and keeping up to date the lists of 
dangerous goods, assignment to each 
substance of a number for identifica- 
tion and further study of the problem 
of packing such goods 

The Committee recommended to the 
Transport and Communications Com- 
mission that the International Atomic 
Energy Agency should be entrusted 
with drafting recommendations con- 
cerned with the transport of radioac- 
tive substances. It recommended that 
the label for radioactive substances 
should be amended to comply with the 
label to be adopted by the IAEA 


{TOMIC TRANSPORT 
CARRYING OUT the Committee’s recom- 
mendation, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency convened a panel of 
experts in Vienna on April 2 to dis- 
cuss rules of safety in transportation 
of radioactive isotopes, ores and resi- 
dues of low specific activity. Another 
panel will be convened within a few 
months to discuss transportation of 
highly radioactive materials such as 
irradiated fuel elements and concen- 
trated wastes from atomic processes 
The object is to consider safety reg- 
ulations to be applied uniformly by 
member states of the Agency and by 
international organizations concerned 
with transport by air, water and land. 
The need for the adoption of such 
regulations on the widest possible 
basis has become particularly urgent 
with the increasing use of radioactive 
materials all over the world. It is also 
desirable that the essential require- 
ments should be uniform for the three 
types of transportation so as not to 
complicate procedures to be complied 
with by shippers and carriers 


METEOROLOGICAL CONGRESS 


ARTIFICIAL SATELLITES, rockets, bal- 
loons and other new devices can play 
a useful role in helping man learn 
more about the weather and can serve 
most usefully in conjunction with con- 
tinued normal observations from the 
surface and the upper air. This is the 
conclusion of President André Viaut, 
reviewing the state of meteorology for 
the World Meteorological Congress, 
which third 
Geneva on April |. The Congress, the 
legislative body of WMo’s one hundred 


opened its session in 


members, meets once every four years. 
The Executive Committee of WMo 
awarded the International Meteoro- 
logical Organization prize for 1959 to 
Prof. Jakob Bjerknes of the Bergen 
Geophysical Institute, Norway, and of 
the University of California, United 
States. The prize consists of a gold 
medal, $1,200 and a diploma. 


DEFINING AGGRESSION 


THREE PROPOSALS were before the spe- 
cial committee to study the view of 
governments to determine when it 
should be appropriate for the Assem- 
bly to take up again the question of 
defining aggression. The Charter bans 
aggression but does not specifically 
state what it is 

One proposal, by the USSR, would 
have the group recommend that the 
General Assembly try again for a 
definition at this year’s session. A 
second, by El Salvador, suggested that 
the Committee defer any recommen- 
dation to the Assembly until 1961, 
subject, however, to an earlier call by 
a majority of members. The third 
suggestion, by Ireland, would set the 
date for resumption by the Commit- 
tee at 1962. The special committee 
began its meetings on April 14 and 
sits through April 22. 

The Committee, by a vote of 17 to 
none, with three abstentions, decided 


to postpone for three years its task of 


recommending when the Assembly 
should resume consideration of the 
question. If in the meantime a major- 
ity of the Committee feel that the sit- 
uation warrants it, a request to recon- 
vene may be transmitted to the Secre- 
tary-General 


INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 


THe suBsect of Consular Intercourse 
and Immunities has priority and will 
be discussed during the first five weeks 
of the eleventh session of the Inter- 
national Law Commission’ which 
opens at Geneva on April 20, run- 
ing through June 26. Special Rappor- 
teur for the subject is Jaroslav Zourek, 
Czecholovakia. Sir Gerald Fitzmaur- 
ice, United Kingdom, is Special Rap- 
porteur for the Law of Treaties and 
F. V. Garcia Amador, Cuba, is Spe- 
cial Rapporteur for State Responsibil- 
ity. Both reports will be considered 
at the current session. 


VARCOTIC DRUGS 


ONE OF THE PROBLEMS of controlling 
synthetic narcotics is that they belong 
to a theoretically unlimited variety of 
chemical while natural nar- 
cotics belong to specific chemical 
groups defined by the narcotics trea- 


groups 


ties. Another problem is that the raw 
materials of synthetic narcotics are 
often chemicals widely used in indus- 
try and thus difficult to control. These 
are some of the conclusions of a paper, 
summarizing control problems, to be 
presented to the fourteenth session of 
the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
meeting in Geneva from April 27 
through May 15. Other items 
on the agenda include reports on im- 
plementation of international conven- 
tions, carriage of narcotic drugs in 
first-aid kits of aircraft in international 
flight and the annual reports of the 
Permanent Central Opium Board and 
the Drug Supervisory Body. 


DEVELOPMENT LOANS 


A PUBLICLY OWNED Indian corpora- 
tion in Poona, Kirloskar Oi! Engines, 
Ltd., has arranged an investment of 
$850,000 by the International Finance 
Corporation, The company, which 
manufactures diesel engines, small 
shunting locomotives, marine auxili- 
ary and propulsion units and farmers’ 
pumping sets, will expand its produc- 
tion so that for the first time in India 
80- to 440-horsepower diesel engines 
will be manufactured for stationary 
generating sets. 

The area around Bombay and Poo- 
na has an integrated power system, 
and energy from a new hydroelectric 
power project in Koyna will supple- 
ment the supply. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment has made a loan of $25 mil- 
lion to India for the project, which 
will have an initial capacity of 240,- 
000 kilowatts. The Bank’s loan will 
help finance the first stage, which con- 
sists of a dam, a tunnel system, an 
underground powerhouse and _ asso- 
ciated transmission facilities. 


VUCLEAR TEST BAN TALKS 

THE DISCUSSIONS among representa- 
tives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and the USSR looking to a 
treaty governing a ban on _ nuclear 
test explosions have resulted in agree- 
ment on a number of articles in the 
proposed treaty but disagreement on 
key points. The talks began last 
October 31, have been recessed twice, 
and were resumed on April 13. 
Agreement has not been reached on 
voting procedures in the control com- 
mission or the inspection system to 
be used. 


REGIONAL LABORATORY 


THE RIVERS, FORESTS, cities and in- 
dustries of western Canada and north- 
western United States will serve as a 
laboratory in economic and social 
development for a training centre to 
jointly by the United 


be operated 
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Nations, the University of British 
Columbia and the Government of 
Canada beginning on June 1. 

The Regional Training Centre for 
United Nations Fellows, with head- 
quarters on the university campus in 
Vancouver, B.C., will enable trainees 
from underdeveloped countries to 
study and observe activities in hydro- 
electric power, water development, 
mining, forestry, land management, 
cooperatives, credit unions, social wel- 
fare and public administration. 

A trainee, selected under the United 
Nations technical assistance program, 
may enroll for classroom instruction, 
if appropriate, or he may carry out 
guided studies under faculty super- 
vision. In addition, he will be attached 
to a field agency or governmental office 
in the laboratory area for first-hand 
observation in his specialty. 


GRAIN PRODUCTION UP 


WORLD GRAIN PRODUCTION rose from 
an annual average of 369 million 
metric tons in 1934/38 to 487.5 mil- 
lion tons in 1955 and to just over 500 
million tons in 1956/57. These figures 
are contained in a report by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, which 
adds the warning that per person con- 
sumption of grains is still low in many 
areas. World crops of 500 million tons 
would have seemed enormous twenty 
years ago. Today they lose much of 
their impressiveness seen in relation to 
population, the report explains. Ex- 
pected cereal production increase of 
about one per cent a year will lag 
behind the expected population in- 
crease of about 1.5 per cent per year. 
Only in western Europe and the Indo- 
Pakistan subcontinent is production 
per head of population expected to 
increase, says FAO, and thus there is a 
real danger of a widening gap between 
the highly developed regions and the 
rest of the world. 


NORWEGIAN CONTRIBUTION 


NORWAY HAS PLEDGED the equivalent 
of $461,991 toward the 1959 opera- 
tions of the expanded program of 
technical assistance, an increase of ten 
per cent over Norway’s contribution 
for 1958 and a sum representing 13.2 
cents for each person in the country. 


ART FOR UNICEF 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED paintings 
and sculptures by United Nations del- 
egates, staff members and representa- 
tives of the performing arts have been 
on exhibit in the General Assembly 
lobby from March 25 through April 
22. Some 150,000 persons have seen 
the show for which no admission 
is charged. Funds raised, which go to 
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the sponsoring United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund, come from a lottery on 
donated paintings at twenty-five cents 
a chance. Dr. Malik, president of the 
General Assembly, opened the show 
which in the past has contributed 
more than $16,500 to UNICEF. 


REDUCING FUTURE STATELESSNESS 


THE FIRST THREE ARTICLES of a draft 
convention on the reduction of future 
statelessness were adopted on April 15 
by a plenary session of the United 
Nations Conference of Plenipotenti- 
aries on the Elimination or Reduction 
of Future Statelessness, held in Gene- 
va from March 24 through April 18. 

The Conference, however, ad- 
journed without adopting a conven- 
tion. The delegates proposed to the 
competent organs of the United Na- 
tions that they reconvene the Con- 
ference at the earliest possible time in 
order to continue and complete its 
work. 

The articles adopted are based on 
the principle that statelessness should 
be overcome or reduced by the appli- 
cation to persons who would otherwise 
be stateless at birth of the jus soli 
“the law of the soil”—under which 
the nationality of a state is acquired 
by birth on its territory. 

The other two articles cover the 
cases of foundlings and of those born 
on board a ship or in an aircraft. Ac- 
cording to the articles adopted, a 
foundling found in the territory of a 
contracting state shall, in the absence 
of proof to the contrary, be con- 
sidered as born within that territory 
by parents possessing the nationality of 
that state (article 2). Birth on a ship 
flying the flag of a state, or birth in 
an aircraft registered in a state, shall 
be deemed to have taken place in the 
territory of that state. 

The Conference considered two 
draft conventions prepared by the In- 
ternational Law Commission in 1954. 
Each of the drafts—one on the “elim- 
ination” of future statelessness and the 
other on its “reduction’”’-—contains the 





same basic provisions, but in the “re- 
duction” instrument the contracting 
parties are permitted to make the ap- 
plication of their provisions subject to 
certain conditions. These conditions 
would qualify the obligations of the 
contracting parties and so bring about 
reductions rather than eliminations. 

Delegates were sharply divided as 
to whether a state could deprive a 
person of his nationality if such de- 
privation would render him stateless. 
Some believed that no treaty could 
supersede the right of a country to 
deprive persons of their nationality 
for grounds stipulated in their pres- 
ent national legislation, regardless of 
the results to the individual. 


POSTAL MEMBERS 


MEMBERSHIP of the Universal Postal 
Union reached ninety-nine on April | 
with the admission of the trust terri- 
tory of Somaliland under Italian ad- 
ministration. 
SIGNATURES AND RATIFICATIONS 
NORWAY HAS BECOME the thirtieth 
party to an agreement on Towering 
customs barriers on books and certain 
other materials, adopted by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization in 1950. 

Finland has become the twenty-sixth 
country to ratify or accede to the 
1956 international convention on the 
abolition of slavery. 

The Republic of Guinea has ratified 
two international labor conventions, 
one adopted in 1949 concerning the 
right to organize and collective bar- 
gaining, the other adopted in 1947 
concerning labor inspection. When 
Guinea became a member of ILO on 
January 21, the government stated that 
it would be bound by the obligations 
contained in thirteen other ILO conven- 
tions whose provisions had been made 
applicable to Guinea when it was a 
French territory. These include the 
1948 convention concerning freedom 
of association and protection of the 
right to organize 
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The Tanganyika Legislative Council opened its thirty-fourth session in Dar es 
Salaam on October 14, 1958. The meeting, following elections of representatives to 
the Legislature, was marked by an important policy statement by the Governor 
of Tanganyika, Sir Richard Turnbull, who is seen addressing the Council. 


Evolution in 


TANGANYIKA 
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3 ear 14, 1958, will be remembered in Tanga- 

nyika as a significant date in the territory's politi- 
cal and constitutional evolution. On that day a group 
of newly-elected African representatives walked into 
the Legislature in Dar es Salaam and for the first time 
took their seats at the opening of the Legislative Coun- 
cil. The day also marked a policy pronouncement by 
the Governor of Tanganyika, Sir Richard Turnbull, 
concerning the future of the British-administered trust 
territory. 

Addressing the opening meeting of the Legislative 
Council, Sir Richard declared that Africans are and 
will remain an overwhelming majority in Tanganyika 
and that it is “right and proper and natural and in- 
evitable” that African participation in the Legislature 
and in the Executive should steadily increase. 

Sir Richard added: “It is not intended—and never 
has been intended—that parity should be a permanent 
feature of the Tanganyika scene. On the other hand, 
it is intended, and always has been intended, that the 
fact that when self-government is eventually attained 
both the Legislature and the Government are likely to 
be predominantly African should in no way affect the 
security of the rights and interests of those minority 
communities who have made their homes in Tanga- 
nyika. 

“IT am glad to note that the responsible leaders of 
major political parties in the territory are in complete 
agreement on this important matter; and that there is 
therefore a good prospect that, in due course, there 
will exist in Tanganyika a government to which Her 


Majesty’s Government will be able to devolve their 
trust as being a government under which responsible 


people of all races would feel secure.” 

The statement was warmly welcomed throughout 
Tanganyika, a fact reflected in the ensuing speeches 
made in the Legislature. In one such speech Julius K. 
Nyerere, President of the Tanganyika African National 
Union (TANU), declared that the Governor’s statement 
on policy had been long awaited. It would, he said, 
remove the fears of the Africans, who would now take 
the necessary responsible attitude expected of them. 

Mr. Nyerere recommended the statement to all 
sections of the Tanganyika community. “It means a 
great deal for our future,” he declared. 


Tanganyika’s economy is based mainly on production 
of primary produce for export, including sisal, coffee, 
cotton, oil seeds, nuts, kernels, hides and skins. Dia- 
monds, lead ore, gold and tea are also exported. At 
right is a scene on market day in Dar es Salaam. 
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A former secondary school teacher and a graduate of 
Edinburgh University, Mr. Nyerere was subsequently 
appointed the Chairman of the Tanganyika Elected 
Members Organization of the Legislative Council. 


Trusteeship Council’s Satisfaction 

The statement on Tanganyika’s future was noted 
with great satisfaction by the Trusteeship Council 
which, during its twenty-third session in March, re- 
viewed the administering authority’s annual report on 
the East African trust territory. In its conclusions and 
recommendations (see page 42) the Council expressed 
its confidence that the existing harmonious relations 
between the various sections of the Tanganyika popula- 
tion, on the one hand, and the Tanganyika Govern- 
ment and political parties, on the other hand, would 
continue to grow and develop. 

The Council believed that this “harmony of purpose 
and interest among all parties concerned” constituted 
the foundation of a Tanganyika nation in which people 
of all races who have made their homes in the territory 
“will enjoy equal rights and privileges and have equal 
opportunities.” 

The Council’s appraisal followed further constitu- 
tional changes in the territory, an important feature of 
which was the holding of country-wide elections, on a 
common roll, for the representative side of the Legisla- 
ture. The elections were conducted on the basis of com- 
pulsory tripartite voting and on a qualitative franchise. 

Under this system voters had to select three candidates 
—a European, an African and an Asian—to represent 
their constituency. 

The administering authority considered this system 
of voting, which had met with strong opposition among 
Africans, as experimental. It had stated that at the 
conclusion of the general elections a committee of the 





Legislative Council would be appointed to study further 
constitutional changes. 

Che tripartite form of voting stemmed from the 
parity system of representation first introduced in 
Tanganyika in 1955. As reorganized, the Legislative 
Council was later increased to thirty-four members 
on the government side and thirty-three on _ the 
representative side. The latter members consisted of 
ten Europeans, ten Asians and ten Africans, with three 
members representing special interests or areas, as the 
Governor saw fit. The first elections for the thirty seats 
on the representative side of the enlarged Legislative 


Council were held in two stages. The first, covering 
five constituencies, took place on September 8, 1958; 
and the second, covering the remaining five con- 
stituencies, was held on February 9, 1959. With few 
exceptions, where the candidates were unopposed, the 


successful candidates were all members of TANU or 
groups supported by that party. 


Largest Trust Territory 


langanyika, largest and most populous of all the 
United Nations trust territories, sprawls over 362,688 
square miles — an area almost as large as France, 
Belgium and Germany combined. Its borders extend 
from the Great Lakes of Central Africa to the Indian 
Ocean; its coastline from Kenya in the north to 
Mozambique in the south. 

A 1957 census showed a total population of 
8,785,613, of whom 8,662,684 were Africans. Among 
the Africans some 120 tribes have been counted, and 
linguistically the territory is as varied as the number 
and diversity of the tribes. Most of the Africans are 
Bantu-speaking but many different local dialects are 
also spoken. Swahili, the language of the coastal people, 
is understood throughout the territory and forms an 


invaluable lingua franca. The relatively small non- 
African population, totalling 122,929, includes 76,417 
Asians (Indians, Pakistanis and Goans), 19,088 Arabs 
and 20,534 Europeans. Only about 3,000 Europeans 
are considered to be permanently settled in the territory. 

In the past, the Trusteeship Council has been con- 
cerned with the problems inherent in the presence of 
these non-African minorities who, for the time being, 
enjoy a greater degree of advancement than the 
indigenous majority. The stated objective of the ad- 
ministering authority is to establish an integral society 
with non-racial institutions of government. 

Details of the significant political events in the 
territory during the past year were recounted to the 
Trusteeship Council by John Fletcher-Cooke, special 
representative of the administering authority, who 
stressed the significance of the statement made to the 
Legislature by the Governor. Mr. Fletcher-Cooke said 
the elections to the representative side of the Legislative 
Council had passed off smoothly. The very small num- 
ber of spoiled ballot papers was an indication of the 
efforts of the Government and the political parties to 
explain the voting procedure to the electorate. 

While there had been considerable progress in almost 
every field during 1958, there were “some clouds on 
the horizon.”” One disturbing feature was the financial 
situation. The current financial year, 1958/59, was 
likely to close with a deficit of one million pounds, 
and the estimated position for the year 1959/60 was 
even less satisfactory. Some of the contributing factors 
were a likely reduction in returns from customs revenue 
due to the fall in oil seed prices, the severe drop in 
the cotton prices, the expected severe fall in coffee 
prices and the probable reduction of capital expendi- 
ture. Unless there was an unexpected and marked 
improvement, there must inevitably be “a cutting back 
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of the social and other services which the territory so 
badly needs,” the special representative declared. 

Continued progress was being made in the social 
and educational field. During 1958-59 a total of 218 
Tanganyika students were studying at Makerere Col- 
lege, in Uganda. A start was being made in providing 
facilities for Higher School Certificate courses at three 
African schools in Tanganyika. Africans who hitherto 
had to go to Makerere to take their Higher School 
Certificates would now be able to take them in 
Tanganyika. 

In addition to the 218 students at Makerere, there 
were thirty-three students from Tanganyika at the 
Royal Technical College, Nairobi, and nearly 200 
African students from Tanganyika taking higher educa- 
tion courses outside East Africa. Some were undertak- 
ing their higher studies with the assistance of scholar- 
ships provided by members of the United Nations. 
During 1958 there were 1,769 teachers in training at 
teacher training centres in Tanganyika. In addition, 
large numbers of students had embarked on courses of 
technical and vocational training within the territory. 
In 1957 no fewer than 149 African candidates from 
secondary schools had obtained School Certificates, out 
of 150 entering for the examination. 

The special representative estimated that £40 million 
of capital expenditure and £46 million for recurrent 
expenditures would be required to provide primary 
and middle schools for all African children and second- 
ary schools for 15 per cent of those leaving the middle 
schools. Against the background of a total annual 
budget of some £20 million to cover all the services 
of government, it was abundantly clear that, however 
much “we may sympathize with this demand for addi- 
tional education facilities, progress toward the ultimate 
objective must inevitably be slow.” 
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Pupils at Moshi trade school learn to use mechanical 
cement mixers; 429 pupils are now training at the school. 


Mr. Fletcher-Cooke explained that, at the post- 
secondary level, education was integrated and that a 
newly-established committee was now considering the 
problem of integrating the three racial systems of 
education at lower levels. 

Several new district hospitals were completed during 
1957. The new government hospital, Geita, was opened 
during 1958 and the buildings for new hospitals at 
Sumbawanga and Maswa were completed. In addition, 


For the last fifty years Tanga- 
nyika has been the world’s 
largest producer of sisal. Pro- 
duction in 1957 was more 
than 180,000 tons, valued at 
about £9,000,000. These pic- 
tures show the sisal being cut 
and transported from planta- 
tions near Tanga, then being 
dried and finally assembled in 
bales for shipment overseas. 





there were thirty-six mission hospitals with resident 
medical practitioners, and also a number of hospitals 
maintained by sisal estates and other industrial con- 
cerns. There were now eight African doctors in govern- 
ment service; three more who had qualified at Makerere 
were serving their internships. Twenty-one students 
from Tanganyika were now studying medicine at 
Makerere. 

In 1958 the first ten of the rural medical centres 
envisaged in the Development Plan were opened. Build- 
ings had been provided by local authorities, trained 
staff by the Government and much of the equipment 
by the United Nations Children’s Fund. 

Considerable progress had been made in improving 
communications in the southern part of the territory— 
a subject underlined during the Council’s previous 
discussion on Tanganyika. A thirty-one-mile roadway 
had been constructed in the Southern Highlands 
Province and work was proceeding on bridge building 
in the same area. A twenty-four-mile extension of the 
Southern Province railway from Chilungulu to Masasi 
was completed last September and opened in time to 
carry the season’s export crops. A number of new 
factories were being set up in the territory. These 
included a large-scale dye works which was expected 
to employ some twelve hundred Africans and use a 


large proportion of the cotton grown in Tanganyika. 


rhree sugar factories were now operating. 

An engineering project nearing completion was the 
Ruvu River Scheme, designed to improve the water 
supply of the capital, Dar es Salaam. The scheme 
involved fifty-six miles of piping and the size of the 
sum involved, £1,750,000, made it, by Tanganyika 
standards, a very important scheme. Three new deep- 
water berths were completed at Dar es Salaam and a 
new port built at Mtwara. With the help of experts 
from the Food and Agriculture Organization a_ pilot 
irrigation scheme was launched last year in the Southern 
Highlands Province 

Mr. Fletcher-Cooke considered that the record of 
progress in 1958 augured well for the country‘s future. 
Continued progress was, however, dependent on two 
factors in particular: first, that the finances of the 
territory proved to be sufficiently buoyant to sustain 
the inevitable increases in expenditure to which develop- 
ments, particularly in the constitutional field, would 
inevitably give rise; secondly, that the great mass of 
African opinion would heed the warnings recently 
given, which had been reinforced by their own respon- 


sible leaders, to obey the laws. 


Council's Debate 


During the Council’s general debate several repre- 
sentatives commended the policy statement by the 
Governor of Tanganyika. It was felt that this removed 
the past uncertainty regarding the administering au- 
thority’s intentions on multiracial representation in the 
territory which, members thought, was now on the 
threshold of further important steps in its political 
evolution. 


Thus, Mason Sears of the United States thought Sir 
Richard Turnbull’s statement should remove for all 
time the fears of Africans that their territory was 
headed for a form of self-government which would 
allow Europeans to retain a disproportionate share of 
political control. He was confident that the United 
Kingdom would encourage Tanganyika, as a trust 
territory, to advance on its own merits, unimpeded by 
conditions in neighboring areas which were not under 
international supervision. 

A number of other representatives expressed certain 
misgivings over the situation. U Thant of Burma noted 
that a non-African minority — constituting no more 
than two per cent of the total population — occupied 
the higher ranks of Tanganyika society, while the 
indigenous African majority had to contend with a 
subsistence economy and a primitive society largely 
devoid of modern social and political values. Consider- 
ing that the population comprised over eight million 
Africans, about twenty thousand Europeans and 
seventy-five thousand Asians, the system of eleven 
African, eleven European and eleven African seats 
seemed, he said, “to make a mockery of the democratic 
principle of representation.” Furthermore, there had 
been no change in the functions and powers of the 
Executive Council. All these matters should, he felt, 
receive urgent attention. 

The special representative pointed out that of fifty- 
three unofficial members of the Legislature, twenty-four 
now were Africans, fifteen were Europeans and four- 
teen were Asians. Mr. Fletcher-Cooke said that there- 
fore Africans now formed the largest single element in 
the Legislative Council. 

The question of setting target dates for the attain- 
ment of self-government or independence an issue 
debated at previous deliberations on Tanganyika — 
aroused considerable comment. A number of represen- 
tatives urged that the administering authority should 
announce a timetable for bringing the territory to 
self-government or independence. It was felt that this 
would provide the Africans with concrete evidence of 
plans for their progress toward complete autonomy. 

Mr. Sears thought this could best be done by 
announcing from time to time the period within which 
the Government hoped to accomplish the next step in 
its program toward self-government. He believed that 
such publicly planned, step-by-step progress gave to 
the people a sense of purpose and direction which 
would enable them to move more rapidly and har- 
moniously ahead than might otherwise be possible. In 
keeping with this philosophy, the United States hoped 
that the Tanganyikan Government in the near future 
would consider the advisability of indicating an ap- 
proximate date for the achievement of fully responsible 
ministerial government in the territory. 

The representative of the Soviet Union contended 
that the administering authority was not prepared to 
agree to provide self-government as long as it was not 
certain that the property rights of all residents in the 

(Continued on page 40) 
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IV. The Role 
of the 


International 


Organizations 


ing an 


W'! HAVE seen that the changeover from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial society in Great Britain 
and the United States took place largely on private in- 
itiative and with little governmental direction. We have 
also seen that governments are everywhere playing a 
more prominent part in contemporary economic de- 
velopment and that, in some notable cases, they have 
assumed complete control. In many of today’s under- 
developed countries, economic development involves 
the rapid and simultaneous carrying out of so many 
nationwide activities that often only governments are 
competent to provide the necessary initial impulse and 
over-all supervision. Even governments, however, lack 
some of the means required for this immense task. 
We have seen how the absence of proper information 
about their resources and the shortage of capital, equip- 
ment and trained personnel are hampering economic 
development in many parts of the world. 

To overcome these obstacles, governments them- 
selves need assistance. and here the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies have a most important part 
to play. For the first time in history, men, wherever 
they live, are learning to think of the resources and 
welfare of the human race as something of concern to 
all. For the first time, the peoples of the world are be- 
ginning to share their vast experience and accumulated 
knowledge. This change in human attitudes is still no 
more than tentative, but the English historian, Sir 
Arnold Toynbee, has described it as perhaps the most 
significant mark of our times. 

Just as individual firms, industrialists and others in 
the underdeveloped countries are turning to their gov- 
ernments for help, so governments are turning to the 
world community of nations. There are three principal 
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WHAT IS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ? 








This is the fourth of a series of articles on the 
general theme of economic development. It is the 
purpose of this series to examine some of the main 


problems confronting the economically underdevel- 
oped countries and the steps being taken by their 
governments, with international help, to overcome 
them—a matter of vital concern to the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies, which are play- 
important part in mobilizing world re- 
sources to help these governments in their task. 





ways in which the international organizations can make 
such help available to them. These are through tech- 
nical assistance, loans for economic development, and 
regional planning and worldwide study of economic 
and social trends. 

The existence of the international secretariats is it- 
self evidence of a new outlook. Here, a body of spe- 
cialists in many fields, recruited from the most diverse 
backgrounds and working under an oath of objectivity, 
is available to make studies and advise governments 
on the various advantages and drawbacks inherent in 
alternative courses. 

In this and the concluding part of the series we shall 
devote a few pages to the consideration of each of the 
ways in which the international organizations are help- 
ing governments. 


a. Technical Assistance 

The governments of countries undergoing economic 
development can seek technical assistance from a variety 
of sources, such as the United States International Co- 
operation Administration, the British Commonwealth 
Colombo Plan, the USSR foreign aid program or the 
bilateral aid programs of France, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way and other countries. The larger foreign aid pro- 
grams operate on an impressive scale. Thus, the United 
States allocates for economic, as distinct from military, 
assistance some $1,034 million per year. The Colombo 
Plan has disbursed approximately $3,500 million in 
the period 1950-1957. The USSR has recently made 
available credits to the underdeve'oped countries 
amounting to the equivalent of $2,000 million. Sub- 
stantial assistance is given in various forms by the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium and the Netherlands 












as administering governments of colonial territories. 
The governments of underdeveloped countries also 
turn for help to the United Nations and the related in- 
tergovernmental agencies, for all of which technical as- 
sistance has become an extremely important activity. 
It is with this technical assistance provided by the 
United Nations and those agencies that we are con- 
cerned here, although its annual volume so far repre- 
sents only a fraction of that supplied bilaterally. 

rhe so-called expanded program of technical as- 
sistance was launched in 1950, since the assistance 
given by the United Nations and the specialized agencies 
out of their regular budgets was proving much too 
modest for the needs. This expanded program is paid 
for by voluntary contributions made annually by gov- 
ernments members of the United Nations or specialized 
agencies. It is coordinated by the Technical Assistance 
Board (TAB), which consists of representatives of the 
United Nations and of the eight intergovernmental 
agencies which also participate in the program, meet- 
ing under an Executive Chairman, A. D. K. Owen, of 
the United Kingdom. 

he organizations participating in the expanded pro- 
gram are the United Nations, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, the International Labor Organization, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, the World Health Organization, the In- 
ternational Telecommunication Union and the World 
Meteorological Organization 

Each of these participating organizations works with- 
in a specific field. Economic development as such is 
one of the responsibilities of the United Nations, al- 
though the term is so broad that it covers activities of 
the other participating agencies and, in fact, all of these 
activities are in some degree associated with economic 
development programs. United Nations technical as- 
sistance is closely integrated with the work of the De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs, of which the 
Under-Secretary is Philippe de Seynes, of France. 

Early each year, TAB notifies governments of the ap- 
proximate sum which is expected to be available to 
each for technical assistance in all fields during the 
next year and asks for an official list of requests for 
experts and fellowships to be drawn up in order of 
priority. Technical assistance is given on the basis of 
such requests. Each year, the report of Tap to the 
Technical Assistance Committee of the Economic and 
Social Council reviews the work of the previous twelve 
months and critically appraises progress and trends. 

At the 1958 General Assembly session, a Special 
Fund was established to help provide assistance in cer- 
tain essential but costly fields, such as surveys of natural 
resources and manpower and the provision of more 
adequate training facilities. These are areas in which 
traditional technical assistance has been able, for budg- 
etary reasons, to give only limited help in the shape of 
individual experts and fellowships, although valuable 
work is being done in all of them. It is hoped that more 
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rapid progress will be possible through the Special 
Fund, which will be in a position to assist some of these 
projects on a larger scale, and that one effect of such 
progress will be to encourage investment in the coun- 
tries concerned by providing for more accurate data on 
potentialities and for a better supply of trained per- 
sonnel. Paul Hoffman, formerly head of the Marshall 
Plan in Europe, is in charge of the Special Fund and 
its activities. 

Under the United Nations expanded program of 
technical assistance, a great variety of experts is made 
available to governments requesting their services, and 
fellowships are awarded for nationals of the economical- 
ly underdeveloped countries to study the most recent 
techniques which have been developed abroad in their 
special fields. At any time there may be as many as 
1,500 experts at work under this United Nations pro- 
gram; more than 8,000 of them have been sent out at 
the request of governments since 1950, and more than 
15,000 fellows have studied abroad under the program 
during the same period. Such a multilateral pooling of 
skills has never before been attempted. Every problem 
of economic development has at some time been the 
subject of a request for expert advice or for fellowship 
study. Technical assistance is being given under the 
United Nations program in all of the areas of difficulty 
we have surveyed, and in many detailed problems aris- 
ing in each. It ranges from advice given directly to the 
Prime Minister on long-range economic planning to 
technical guidance on the manufacture of a spare part. 
The advice of the “older” countries is continually being 
placed at the disposal of those with less experience. 
Even countries which are comparatively new to in- 
dustrialization are often asked, under the United Na- 
tions program, to make some of their few experts 
available to help others which are about to grapple with 
the obstacles we have been studying. 

Choice of illustrations is particularly difficult when 
the material is so rich and varied. It is hoped that the 
following examples will give some idea of the ways in 
which man’s knowledge and experience are now being 
applied through the international organizations to pro- 
mote economic development in more than 130 dif- 
ferent countries and territories. 


i. Improvements in Agriculture 


It has been seen that an increase in the production 
of food must generally accompany the industrializing 
process. Even without industrialization, such an increase 
is urgently necessary in a world where half the people 
are underfed. The help given by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization to secure such an increase covers 
all aspects of agriculture and fisheries. The increase it- 
self has been taking place in many areas for a long time, 
and much experience has been gained. Yields per acre 
in Europe have steadily risen from the Middle Ages to 
today. In 1250 a farmer grew perhaps six bushels of 
wheat per acre, but in 1950 farms averaged thirty-six 
bushels, and yields of fifty were quite common. Fao 
is constantly making available to all countries the latest 
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knowledge on how such yields may be increased by 
seed selection and improved farming methods. 

At a meeting organized by FAO in 1955, seventeen 
European and Mediterranean countries reported that 
they had sown nine per cent of their maize-growing 
area with hybrid maize. This maize yielded an extra 
845,000 tons, with a financial gain equivalent to almost 
$68 million. The Director-General of FAO pointed to 
the tremendous increase in food for humans and 
animals which would result when those countries ex- 
tend their acreage of hybrid maize to fifty or seventy-five 
per cent of the total area. Already many of those coun- 
tries, with FAO guidance, have started their own pro- 
grams to develop new hybrids by crossing American 
and European varieties of maize. 


Tremendous advances in agriculture have been made 
by the progressive introduction of machinery on the 
farms. More than eighty-five per cent of the draft 
power used in the world’s farming is, however, still 
provided by animals, a reduction in the number of 
which may contribute very much to a country’s re- 
sources by releasing land previously used to feed the 
animals. Between 1915 and 1945, about thirteen mil- 
lion draft animals on United States farms were replaced 
by tractors, and this change meant that some thirty- 
seven million acres of land became available for other 
uses. It is not, however, always practicable to introduce 
mechanized agriculture. There are, for example, cases 
where this would throw many farm workers needlessly 
out of employment. Wise economic planning must al- 
ways provide for alternative work when a rural economy 
is thus dislocated. Various aspects of such problems 
are the concern of FAO, the United Nations and the In- 
ternational Labor Organization. 

Another very important area in which FAO plays a 
part is that of reducing the tremendous losses caused 
by vermin, pests and disease. The real economic loss 
is actually not the grain destroyed by disease or its 
money value, but the land, labor and resources used to 
grow it. It has been said that 106,000 acres more of 
potatoes are grown in Great Britain than would be 
needed there had potato virus disease been eradicated 
—a waste, in effect, of land, seed, labor, machinery and 
effort. 

Some agricultural pests have had unforeseeable and 
far-reaching effects. It was a plant disease which started 
the people of England on their national drinking of 
tea. A hundred years ago, each inhabitant of Great 
Britain consumed just over a pound of tea and the 
same amount of coffee every year. Then, in 1870, cof- 
fee rust (Hemileia vastatrix) caused havoc on the planta- 
tions, especially in Ceylon. The planters quickly re- 
placed coffee with tea, the annual consumption of which 
in Great Britain is now 8.8 pounds per head, while 
that of coffee is not more than one and a half pounds. 
Coffee disease has thus changed an equal liking for 
tea and coffee to a six-to-one ratio in favor of tea. Still 
more striking are the effects of disease on a basic food 
crop. It was a potato disease in the 1840’s which was 
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Locust invasions are a constant menace to crops in 
many parts of the world. Campaigns to fight these pests 
have been launched in Africa and other regions by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. Here, swarms of 
locusts in Morocco are being attacked with poison bait. 


largely responsible for the heavy Irish immigration into 
America. 


ii. Information and Statistics 


Progress in agriculture sometimes depends upon 
land reform or a redistribution of territory among 
farmers. In the Seychelles Islands in the Indian Ocean, 
the British authorities propose to resettle part of the 
population under a plan which will provide new pos- 
sibilities of employment. However, land in the Seychelles 
is held under an extremely complicated system, and in 
many places there are disputes regarding boundaries 
and property rights. It will therefore be necessary to 
undertake an exact survey of the terrain and of owner- 
ship claims to provide the basic data without which 
a serious move cannot be made in the resettlement 
program. At the request of the authorities, the United 
Nations recruited a Canadian and an Australian expert 
to advise on this survey and to direct its early phases. 
This United Nations assistance was given to a small 
number of persons living on a remote group of islands. 
It is, however, typical in its emphasis on the need to 
obtain certain fundamental data before action can be 
taken by a government or an individual. 

An impressive instance of international cooperation 
in assembling and evaluating such data is the projected 
world census to be held in 1960. This is intended to 
provide essential information not only about the num- 
ber of people in each country, but about their dis- 
tribution in agriculture and industry, their housing 
situation and earnings, their age groups and available 


skills, and the population density in different areas 
When better information is available on all these sub- 
jects, the task of promoting economic development can 
be approached more effectively. 

Che taking of such a census and the evaluation of re- 
sults are, however, formidable tasks, especially when 
qualified staff are few. It is important that the best 
possible use be made of experience acquired in censuses 
elsewhere and that reliable modern techniques in 
sampling should be used wherever they apply. For this 
purpose, the United Nations and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization jointly sponsored two regional 
training centres in 1958. One of these was held in 
Japan and the other in Peru. Each training centre served 
a wide geographical area, and at each selected officials 
heard lectures on census organization and also partici- 
pated in field work. Thus, key personnel both in South- 
east Asia and the Far East and in Latin America had 
an opportunity to refresh their general knowledge on 
the subject and to study the most recent techniques 

For the collection of accurate data concerning any 
country an efficient statistical service is imperative, and 
here again technical assistance is continually being 
sought by governments. With United Nations assistance. 
the University of the Philippines opened a statistical 
training centre at which international experts, together 
with high-ranking Filipino officials, lecture to students, 
who include both civil servants and businessmen. from 
various Southeast Asian countries. A training centre 
of this kind could not have been established so smoothly 
without international assistance, nor would it likely have 


achieved so high a standard or made so great an impact 


on economic life within two or three years of its founda- 
tion. 


iii. Health and Social Welfare 


Economic development goes hand in hand not only 
with increased food production, but also with better 
health. Improvement in agricultural practice cannot 
achieve its full effect where those who plant and harvest 
rice, for example, are incapacitated by malaria, a dis- 
ease which affects 300 million people and causes an 
annual work loss of twenty to forty days per person. 
In the Philippines alone, the Under-Secretary of Health 
told the World Health Organization, economic losses 
resulting from malaria and tuberculosis could be es- 
timated at $660 million a year. 

The economic burden caused by various widespread 
diseases, especially in the underdeveloped countries, is 
staggering. It has been estimated that the annual cost of 
illness even among the relatively healthy United States 
citizens reaches the total of $38,000 million. Campaigns 
against individual diseases have had striking economic 
results. In New York City, a ten-year campaign was 
waged against diphtheria. At its end, the total cost of 
the campaign, added to the annual cost of caring for 
the few diphtheria patients left, was less than half that 
of caring for one year’s sufferers from diphtheria be- 
fore the campaign opened. 

In many underdeveloped countries, the health situ- 
ation is extremely serious. Children born in such coun- 
tries as China, India and Egypt see about half their 
playfellows die before they reach full working age. Of 
those who do grow up. only fifteen per cent complete 


The ravages of parasitic diseases lower productivity and impede economic progress in many underdeveloped lands. 
The World Health Organization and the United Nations Children’s Fund are helping the Government of Paraguay 
in a five-year program to wipe out malaria throughout the country. An anti-malaria team spraying a home. 
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Development needs good communications. Technical and administrative training given by the International Civil 
Aviation Organization has helped Ethiopians to develop a network of airstrips and air services linking remote 
parts of the country with the capital, Addis Ababa. Here freight is unloaded at an airstrip in central Ethiopia. 


the normal span of working life to the age of sixty. 
Losses in effective manpower are thus on a gigantic 
scale. 

It is the task of the World Health Organization to 
supply governments with expert advice and other forms 
of assistance in combating disease and in achieving 
a positive standard of physical and mental health. Al- 
ready, results have been impressive. The coordinated 
campaign under WHO auspices to eradicate malaria from 
the world within a limited number of years is something 
new in human history, with vast potentialities for the 
relief of suffering and with very broad implications for 
economic development. 

Health, particularly mental health, is closely con- 
nected with social welfare. Special problems have been 
presented by the abnormally rapid growth of towns in 
some of the underdeveloped countries. During the pres- 
ent century, the cities of Asia have grown faster than 
even those of Europe and North America. Overcrowd- 
ing in slum conditions, the failure by new arrivals to 
adjust to city life, and deep resentments against so- 
ciety are common, if not universal, corollaries. Advice 
given by the international organizations in this field 
covers a multitude of problems. A joint study on 
Urbanization in Asia and the Far East was prepared by 
UNESCO, the United Nations and the International 
Labor Organization, which urged comprehensive re- 
gional planning, with governments playing an increas- 
ing role, as the best means of tackling these problems. 
Such planning means frequent international consultation 
and exchange of experience on a worldwide basis. 

Unesco has also given thought to the whole ques- 
tion of social, cultural and psychological changes result- 
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ing from the introduction of technology into societies 
living at a more primitive economic stage of develop- 
ment. At UNESCO’s request, the anthropologist Margaret 
Mead assembled the results of widespread research into 
this fundamental problem of the twentieth century. 


iv. Professional Training and 
Vocational Guidance 

Training is being given by internationally recruited 
experts in almost every phase of human activity from 
the preparation of a national budget to the surfacing 
of roads. As we saw earlier, the need for training fa- 
cilities is acute in the civil service of many countries, 
and absence of such facilities is a serious barrier to 
economic development where governments have as- 
sumed important responsibilities in this field. The United 
Nations has recruited public administration experts to 
serve as lecturers at national training centres in the 
United Arab Republic, Libya, Ethiopia, Brazil, Turkey 
and Costa Rica (for the five Central American re- 
publics). By the summer of 1958, nearly three hundred 
senior officials had received training at the Costa Rica 
school, and even the President of one Central American 
republic had expressed interest in becoming a student 
there. The United Nations has also assisted institutes 
in Israel, El Salvador, Nepal and Burma. It has spon- 
sored seminars, like the one held in Uruguay in 1956, 
where experts from all over Latin America met with 
others from outside to discuss their problems and to 
compare administrative methods. The “older” countries 
have necessarily had to contend with most of the ad- 
ministrative problems which arise in connection with 
government, and their experts can often give valuable 





help to the administrators of countries with a less broad 
experience and with an administrative machinery which 
is not yet adequate for its task. 

The Secretary-General of the United Nations was 
authorized in 1958 to extend technical assistance in 
public administration and allied fields to cover a new 
type of assignment for experts. The United Nations 
will, for the first time, help governments to recruit 
actual administrators for civil services and public cor- 
porations; these experts will have executive respon- 
sibilities during their assignment and will not merely 
act in an advisory capacity, as technical assistance ex- 
perts normally do. In this way, the Secretary-General 
hopes to build a nucleus of highly competent executives 
at senior and middle levels who will work for the host 
government which requests their services and will be 
under no form of United Nations supervision. They 
will, nevertheless, be recruited with the help of the 
United Nations and through its worldwide contacts. 

Such experts, whatever their background, will be 
expected to subscribe to the high standards of integrity 
and impartiality required of United Nations officials, 
and their recommendation by the United Nations to a 
government will be a guarantee. Gradually, as they 
move from one assignment to another, their growing 
international experience will make them more and more 
competent to handle the problems with which under- 
developed countries have to deal, and the United Na- 
tions will come to have at its disposal a unique in- 
ternational administrative service. This new service to 
governments is known as the provision of operational 
and executive personnel. It is headed by Hugh L. Keen- 
leyside, of Canada, formerly Director-General of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, 
who is also in charge of all other United Nations ac- 
tivities in the field of public administration. 

The need for building up an administrative machine 
is usually greatest in those countries which have very re- 
cently attained independence. A far-reaching plan for 
the organization of Libya’s administrative service was 
drawn up by two United Nations experts from Australia 
and Ireland. The plan provides for a school of public 
administration at which courses are given on a wide 
variety of administrative problems. 

One of the most acute shortages in Libyan personnel 
was found to be among clerks and office workers, so, at 
Libya’s request, the United Nations helped to set up 
special training courses for clerical workers. One effect 
of the liberalization of religious and social customs was 
that Libyan girls, for the first time, were permitted to 
leave their homes, before or after marriage, and to un- 


dergo training for these essential office jobs which, only 
a few years ago, would have been completely barred 
to them 


On the other hand. we have seen that in some other 
areas there are too many clerks without jobs and that 
a distaste for any kind of manual work makes school 
graduates who are unable to find office jobs con- 
temptuous of such callings as those of mason, carpenter, 
mechanic and plumber, of which their countries are 
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urgently in need. In Haiti, technical assistance has been 
helping to combat this prejudice. At the Damier School, 
ILO experts have assisted in training young people in 
mechanical skills. The school has succeeded in con- 
ferring upon certain manual callings something of the 
prestige hitherto enjoyed only by “white collar” jobs. 
More and more Haitians are recognizing their country’s 
needs, and more and more of them are taking ad- 
vantage of the courses at which, with international help, 
they can develop the skills most in demand. 

Often, technical assistance is sought in connection 
with the training of senior personnel. The Highway In- 
stitute in Turkey and the Railway Training Institute 
in Pakistan both serve wide geographical areas. Their 
lecturers include internationally recruited experts, and 
among their students are many key officials responsible 
for highways and railroads in their countries. These 
courses serve as refreshers for specialists and provide 
an opportunity to study up-to-date techniques. 

Sometimes a country wants a United Nations expert 
to give advice on one specific problem or aspect of 
technical training. The Government of Iran, for instance, 
asked the United Nations for an engineer to advise on 
railway maintenance problems. Iran’s chief railway had 
suffered severely from overuse and neglected mainte- 
nance during the Second World War and subsequent 
years. A few months after the United Nations expert 
arrived from Denmark, he was able to report an in- 
crease of fifty per cent in the freight travelling over 
Iran’s economic lifeline. Thus one expert’s work in 
the field of technical training may have a marked effect 
on the economic welfare of a whole country. 

With aviation playing an increasing part in the mod- 
ern world, many countries have turned to the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization for advice on the 
training of technically competent ground staff and 
administrative personnel. A few years after ICAO started 
missions in Iran, Ethiopia and Indonesia, nationals of 
those countries had been trained in sufficient number 
to take over most of the key posts in traffic control, 
safety measures, weather forecasting and other essential 
fields, where they are now performing their duties for 
the incoming and outgoing aircraft of many nation- 
alities, as well as those of their national airlines. 


v. Natural Resources 


The first occasion on which scientists and other ex- 
perts from all over the world met at the invitation of 
the United Nations to discuss common problems was 
at the United Nations Scientific Conference on the 
Conservation and Utilization of Resources (UNSCCUR), 
held at Lake Success in 1949. More than fifty countries 
sent experts, and 152 societies and institutions took 
part in the conference. At first, discussion centred on 
how far world resources would be adequate to meet 
the growing demands of industrialization and increasing 
population. It was the prevailing opinion of the con- 
ference that it would be possible, through a less waste- 
ful use of resources and a fuller application of existing 
techniques, as well as the exploitation of new scientific 
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As part of Turkey's forestry development program, the 
Izmit Poplar Experimental Institute is working on new 
techniques to develop hardier poplar trees. An expert 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations gives advice on the growth of young poplars. 


developments, to support a much greater population 
than exists today at a far higher standard of living. This, 
however, could be done only if many political, social 
and economic problems were first solved. 

Much attention was given to the difficulties confront- 
ing the less developed countries, and stress was laid 
on the necessity of preparing accurate surveys of their 
resources. Examples were given of important projects 
which had been wastefully undertaken in the absence 
of adequate surveys, and many experts thought that the 
United Nations could make a very important contribu- 
tion by acting as a central clearing house for such in- 
formation. This conference was the first ever held on a 
worldwide scale to discuss the conservation and better 
use of the planet’s resources. In many ways, it provided 
a stimulating background to the United Nations ex- 
panded program of technical assistance, which the Gen- 
eral Assembly launched only a few weeks later. 

In our study of the obstacles to economic develop- 
ment, we found that almost all underdeveloped coun- 
tries have natural resources of one kind or another 
which are at present largely unexploited. This is an 
area, again, where internationally recruited technical 
assistance experts are being asked by governments to 
give advice on a multitude of problems and at many 
different levels. 

An example of impressive scope would be the plans 
for developing the basin of the River Mekong in South- 
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east Asia. Rising in the high snows of Tibet and flowing 
through tropical forests into the South China Sea, the 
Mekong is one of the great rivers of the world. Under 
an agreement reached in 1958, four countries through 
which the lower Mekong River flows — Cambodia, 
Laos, Thailand and Vietnam—have agreed to develop 
the resources of the river in concert for irrigation, flood 
control and the production of hydroelectric power. This 
is the first time in history that four governments have 
pooled their resources to harness a river for the com- 
mon advantage. International aid will be sought on a 
considerable scale, both financially and in the form of 
expert advice. A mission headed by Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Raymond Wheeler, formerly of the United States 
Corps of Engineers, who was earlier associated with 
the clearance of the Suez Canal in 1957, reported on 
the first draft plans. The mission’s report was accepted, 
and work on the preliminary stages of this long-range 
project is following its recommendations. 

One of the countries concerned in the Mekong de- 
velopment scheme is Vietnam, which invited an eco- 
nomic survey mission sponsored jointly by the United 
Nations and FAO to meet Vietnam’s economic planners 
and to make recommendations concerning the economic 
development of the country. Its report indicated where, 
in the mission’s view, action should first be taken, and 
it made specific recommendations concerning the es- 
tablishment or expansion of industries based on local 
jungle products, on the increase of Vietnam’s rice yield 
and on efforts to extract salt from water in certain 
marshy areas of potential value to the national econ- 
omy. The Government of Vietnam has stated that it 
regards the report of this international mission as a 
fundamental element in its economic thinking. 

Technical assistance on the use of jungle products 
inevitably brings to mind Brazil, whose vast frontiers 
include the world’s largest tropical forest. Although the 
Amazon basin has been the subject of study by hun- 
dreds of travelers and naturalists, not until recently was 
any comprehensive survey made of the trees and plants 
of the region and of their potential economic uses. This 
great survey was made by the Brazilian authorities 
with the help of internationally recruited experts sup- 
plied by FAO. The almost incredible richness of Brazil’s 
timber forest has been reduced to a scientific catalogue, 
which will be of great importance to Brazil in the plan- 
ning of her economic future. 

While Brazil possesses more timber than she is ever 
likely to use, Argentina is a country generally lacking 
in trees and other sources of fuel. The largest coal 
deposits so far discovered lie in Patagonia, some 1,600 
miles from the capital where fuel is most needed. The 
Argentine Government is therefore one of those which 
asked the United Nations for an expert on the use and 
conservation of fuel. The purpose of this expert’s mis- 
sion was to study the public utilities and factories of 
present-day Argentina, and those planned for the future. 
from the point of view of waste of fuel or failure to 
derive the utmost advantage from each unit of fuel con- 
sumed. Any economies which could be effected or any 
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Experts of the United Nations technical assistance pro- 
gram have helped Ceylon improve its production of salt 
and build up a surplus for export. Here modern ma- 
chines pile salt at Elephant Pass, one of the main salt 
works. Potential production is practically unlimited. 


greater use that could be made of low-grade fuels 
available in Argentina would enable that country to 
save precious foreign exchange now being spent to im- 
port fuel. 

Mexico hoped to economize on fuel by using natural 
hot springs in her mountains as a source of power 
Since hot springs are used for this purpose in very few 
other countries, the Mexican Government asked the 
United Nations to find an expert who would study 
the springs in question and make recommendations as 
to their profitable use. The engineer was found in Ice- 
land. He gave Mexico the benefit of his experience near 
the Arctic Circle, and in return, he recalls, his Mexican 
hosts taught him the Mambo 


West Pakistan is also short of fuel and has received 


technical assistance on the subject, but its principal 


shortage is that of water. A Belgian expert recruited 
by the United Nations helped to discover safe drinking 
water in underground springs not far from the capital, 
Karachi. Working with Pakistan’s engineers, he and 
his colleagues provided the city of Karachi, from 
sources previously unknown, with ten per cent of its 
total drinking-water supply. The same expert was later 
able to help the Government of Malaya, where inhabi- 
tants of the northwest have to buy water for their 
daily use or travel miles to get it themselves. With the 
international expert’s help, three million gallons of 
safe water are to be brought daily to the dry regions, 
where water is the yardstick of the people’s well-being 
and of industrial progress 

The new Special Fund by which the scope of United 
Nations aid has been considerably expanded will be 
used partly to aid governments in the preparation of 
natural resource surveys. Such surveys are costly to 


undertake, and traditional technical assistance has been 
unable to provide the large-scale help which some 
governments have required. One expensive technique 
which greatly speeds up surveying of resources, and 
therefore economic development as a whole, is that 
of aerial map-making or photogrammetry. The United 
Nations sponsored a seminar on the techniques used in 
this process for the benefit of governments of the 
Middle Eastern and Asian regions. This seminar was 
held in Teheran in 1957, and participants from seven 
neighboring countries were kept abreast of modern 
developments in a technique which is likely to make 
fact-gathering a great deal easier than it would other- 
wise have been, but which calls for a considerable 
outlay of money. 

We referred earlier to institutes for scientific and 
industrial research, such as the one in Ceylon. These 
institutes, which are closely concerned with the use of 
natural resources, often employ United Nations experts 
on their staffs. The institute in Colombo obtained both 
its first director and its first chief engineer in that way. 


vi. Technology 
The words technical assistance suggest that much of 
the advice sought by governments is in fields too spe- 
cialized for easy exposition. The most intricate prob- 
lems of industrial chemistry and engineering, of plant 
adaptation and manufacturing processes, are the sub- 
ject of governmental requests for assistance. 
International assistance has helped India, Yugoslavia 
and Chile to establish their own penicillin factories, 
the product of which, in a few years, has met the 
highest standards and specifications. The importance 
of penicillin in health campaigns in these countries 
cannot be exaggerated, and its local manufacture 
will ensure an effective supply for huge numbers of 
sufferers. Similar factories to produce ppT have been 
established with the help of international experts in 
Pakistan and India. The present race against time to 
defeat the malaria mosquito involves a widespread 
use of ppT, and local production of the insecticide may 
have a great effect on the outcome of the campaign 
We have seen that technological methods must often 
be adapted when taken over by underdeveloped coun- 
tries and that there are regions in which the encourage- 
ment of cottage industries and handicrafts is desirable, 
rather than the immediate establishment of mass-pro- 
duction factories. One sphere in which United Nations 
experts were asked to give such advice was that of 
Burmese textiles, which are made by village craftsmen 
as a means of supplementing their small agricultural 
earnings. Advice from India and the United Kingdom 
was given in setting up a textile-printing institute, at 
which craftsmen were trained in modern methods of 
printing fabrics, but at the same time were encouraged 
to use motifs from their own rich folklore, rather than 
to make mechanical copies of Indian or other patterns 
India is a country in which great efforts are being 
made to revive village arts and crafts, which have been 
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followed with exquisite skill for many centuries and 
only given up because there was no longer a market. 
Devoted men and women are now travelling into al- 
most inaccessible areas to revive these crafts, under the 
auspices of the All India Handicraft Board and other 
national bodies. They are discovering outlets abroad 
for the products of such craftsmen and encouraging 
them to adapt their work accordingly. The intricately 
decorated Indian trays which formerly gathered dust 
in “colonial” homes can be replaced by simpler pieces 
from the same workshops, more to the modern taste. 
Instead of deeply carved wooden dishes, plain walnut 
salad bowls, made with exquisite lines by the same 
craftsmen, command a ready market abroad. Indian 
weavers are being taught to produce their cotton and 
silk fabrics in broader rolls to meet American and 
European demands for window draperies and furniture 
upholstery. With growing sales, it is hoped that whole 
villages, where crafts were dying out, will be revived 
as producers and the craftsmen helped to a better 
standard of living. Technical assistance has been used 
to help in various stages of this process. 

In many countries, an important stage in economic 
development is the creation of small industries, which 


Asia’s first penicillin factory has been established near 
Poona in India, with the aid of United Nations technical 
assistance. Many Indians have completed their training 
in penicillin production. This technician is placing 
penicillin crystals into a slurry mixer prior to washing. 


are intermediate between the craftsman and the large 
factory. Such small firms are pioneering in a great 
many fields, and, here again, governments are seeking 
technical assistance to help overcome their problems. 
In Iran, a British expert has given advice to a mosaic 
tile manufacturer, a poultry marketing firm, a clothing 
manufacturer, a brush company, a match manufacturer, 
furniture companies, a lemon-juice bottling company, 
a plywood factory and others. He was able to arrange 
for foreign firms to donate demonstration equipment, 
and in an encouraging number of cases his advice led 
to increased production and improvement in the quality 
of products, at less cost. In India, mo productivity 
experts, in association with both workers and manage- 
ment, helped to increase output in certain textile 
processes by as much as 250 per cent. 


The most recent developments in the technological 
field concern the peaceful uses of atomic energy. The 
new International Atomic Energy Agency, with head- 
quarters in Vienna, plans to offer technical assistance 
through expert advice to governments on fact-finding 
and through training in such fields as health and safety, 
the supply of fissionable materials, the establishment of 
safeguards and the exchange of technical information. 
Atomic energy will certainly play an increasing part in 
industry, and therefore in technical assistance. 


b. Provision of Capital 


Among the obstacles to economic development, lack 
of capital is as fundamental as lack of training. Neither 


private enterprise nor governments in the underdevel- 
oped countries have been able to solve this problem 
to more than a limited degree, and even the help of 
the international organizations has so far left the major 
difficulties untouched. Governments wishing to raise 
capital abroad can turn to the private investor, other 
governments or private banks or the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, a member 
of the United Nations family. The International Bank 
is playing an important part in the process of economic 
development by advancing money to governments for 
various approved projects, many of which have also 
benefited or will benefit from technical assistance 
under the United Nations program. 


The purpose of the International Bank is to assist 
member nations by promoting the flow of capital for 
productive purposes. Up to March 5, 1958, the Bank 
had advanced $3,587 million to forty-six member 
countries and territories. The number of individual 
loans made by the Bank is now around two hundred, 
all of which have been preceded by careful investigation 
to determine whether the projects which they would 
help to finance are economically sound. The Bank 
maintains a close interest in its loans, to ensure that 
funds are used for the purpose described in the loan 
agreements. These loans by the International Bank 
are being used mainly to build or improve basic facili- 
ties such as roads, railways, harbors, agricultural facili- 
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ties and power plants. A few examples will illustrate 
their nature. 

In Europe, the Bank has lent nearly $165 million 
for the development of southern Italy, Sardinia and 
Sicily. This money is being used for irrigation, for 
industry and for the provision of electric power. 
Another European country which received Bank loans 
for electric-power projects was Austria, to whose Gov- 
ernment the Bank advanced $31 million for the Ybs 
Persenbeug hydroelectric plant on the Danube River 
and for two thermal power plants in southwest Austria. 
Burma received two loans in 1956 to reconstruct 
transportation facilities damaged during the Second 
World War. These loans, amounting to $19.5 million, 
are being used to improve the port of Rangoon and to 
obtain freight cars and bridge construction materials 
needed to transport rice, timber and minerals on 
Burma’s railways. 

In 1957, the Bank advanced $14.5 million to Ecua- 
dor for the construction of four key roads and for a 
four-year road maintenance program. Improved trans- 
portation is a prerequisite to Ecuador’s further eco- 
nomic growth, and the measures now being taken to 
improve the national road network can be expected 
to have far-reaching effects. The four roads to be 
built will have a total length of 330 miles. They will 
open up large areas of Ecuador’s fertile but unexploited 
coastline, and one of them will make possible all- 
weather motor transport between the populous moun- 
tain area around Quito, the capital, and the tropical 
coastal region. The maintenance program is designed 
to provide Ecuador with an organization staffed and 
equipped to carry out effective maintenance on the 
2,000-mile national road system. 


Young Indonesians are being trained as deck and 
engine-room officers for their country’s merchant marine 
service at the Danish Merchant Marine Academy. The 
long-term project is a part of Denmark's contribution 
to the United Nations expanded technical assistance. 


The largest loan made by the Bank in Africa, and 
the largest for any single project, was $80 million 
advanced to the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
to help in the Kariba hydroelectric power scheme, of 
which the first stage includes the construction of a 
dam on the Zambezi River and nearly one thousand 
miles of transmission lines. Finland used part of her 
$15 million Bank loan for hydroelectric power to com- 
plete an equally long transmission system, which will 
bring power from northern Finland to the more popu- 
lous and industrialized south. 

Important as such loans are, they are small in com- 
parison with the advances made by the Bank to some 
states where industrialization is proceeding at an un- 
usually rapid pace. Australia, with loans of $317.73 
million, is the largest single borrower to date. The 
two most recent Bank loans helped to buy long-range 
jet and other aircraft for Australia’s international air- 
line and to purchase equipment for a whole range of 
development projects in agriculture, forestry, transport, 
industry and mining. 

In 1958 the International Bank and five governments 
—those of Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Japan, the United Kingdom and the United States— 
reached agreement on the largest multinational eco- 
nomic aid plan ever arranged for an underdeveloped 
country. Under this agreement, the Bank made avail- 
able to India a loan equivalent to $85 million to help 
meet the foreign exchange costs of a program to expand 
and improve the Indian railways, an important part of 
India’s second five-year plan. India’s railway system is 
the fourth largest in the world, and the Government 
of India had found it difficult to meet its obligations 
for purchasing necessary equipment, even after severely 
cutting back its development program. 

Some of the reductions which India had felt obliged 
to make in her development plans illustrate the para- 
doxical situations which exist in our world. At a time 
when there is a dangerous surplus of tin in some coun- 
tries, India has cut her tin imports to save foreign 
exchange. At the same time, she felt obliged to reduce 
her imports of fertilizers, a step which will hold back 
the growth of food production in a country where 
that growth is vital to the improvement of living stand- 
ards. Again, India must economize on her purchases 
of essential steel, while the United Kingdom has the 
capacity to produce four million tons of steel more 
than she is now doing. 

In addition to helping to provide investment capital, 
the Bank has been asked by several countries to make 
comprehensive surveys of their economies. The pur- 
pose of such surveys is to help in formulating a pro- 
gram of investment which will indicate priorities among 
various sectors of the economy and among types of 
industrial undertakings within each sector. Advice is 
being increasingly given on particular projects or indus- 
tries and on methods, other thah investment, to im- 
prove productive efficiency or on recommended 
changes in the government’s financial policies which 
should encourage further development. 
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Another specialized agency affiliated to the Inter- 
national Bank, but with separate funds, is the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation. Its objective is to further 
economic development by encouraging productive pri- 
vate enterprise, particularly in the less developed areas. 
Unlike the International Bank, it can invest in private 
undertakings without a government guarantee of repay- 
ment. It also serves as a clearing house to bring to- 
gether investment opportunities for domestic and for- 
eign private capital on the one hand and experienced 
management on the other. 

We have seen that domestic capital for investment is 
sometimes forthcoming in unexpected amounts if a 
project is sufficiently well explained to the :public. 
Here again, the international organizations are helping 
through technical assistance. An expert sent by the 
United Nations to Honduras discussed with the authori- 
ties of that country the financing of a cement works. 
It was believed that the necessary capital could be 
raised only by borrowing abroad, but the expert was 
able to cooperate with the authorities in such a way 
that the prospects of the new industry were presented 
in press advertisements and otherwise, with the result 
that the necessary capital was subscribed entirely in 
Honduras, within a matter of weeks. 

Yet another specialized agency, the International 
Monetary Fund, was established to promote inter- 
national monetary cooperation and the balanced expan- 
sion of world trade. It provides that any major changes 
in exchange practices will be internationally discussed 
before being put into effect and arranges for the 
orderly adjustment of foreign exchange rates. The 
Fund helps its member governments to meet payments 
difficulties by making foreign exchange resources avail- 
able under safeguards, and it furnishes experts on 
request to advise governments on their financial and 
monetary problems. 

Although loans by the International Bank and the 
International Finance Corporation represent a consid- 
erable sum of money advanced to the underdeveloped 
countries within a few years, that sum amounts to 
only a small fraction of their total needs. Private 
industrialists are, in general, unable to borrow from 
the Bank, and Bank loans are made for self-liquidating 
projects and under government guarantee, so that they 
cannot be used for the building of schools, hospitals 
or some other much needed utilities which do not pay 
for themselves. There has been strong pressure within 
the United Nations to establish a world fund for eco- 
nomic development, which would enable member states 
to carry out non-self-liquidating projects of precisely 
this kind. Many governments have announced their 
willingness to contribute to such a fund, which was 
given the tentative name of SUNFED (Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development). However, 
the two countries expected to make the largest con- 
tributions, namely, the United States and the United 
Kingdom, have announced that they will not be in a 
position to support a fund of this nature until the 
crushing burden of armaments has been reduced. 
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Power produced by harnessing water is speeding in- 
dustrial development in many lands. This power station 
on the Rio Lempa supplies almost three quarters of El 
Salvador’s electric power. Because of the country’s 
growing economy, the plant, built with the aid of an 
International Bank loan, is being further expanded. 


The demand for new sources of economic develop- 
ment loans in addition to the International Bank con- 
tinues, however, to be voiced by many states. At its 
thirteenth session in November 1958, the General As- 
sembly asked Secretary-General Hammarskjold to ob- 
tain the views of leading consultants from both capital- 
exporting and capital-importing countries on the fields 
of activity in which foreign private investment is needed 
and sought by underdeveloped countries, the volume 
and forms in which such, investment would be wel- 
comed, and the types of projects which private foreign 
investors may be interested in financing or undertaking. 
The Secretary-General was also asked to report to 
the Economic and Social Council on measures in 
operation or contemplated, both in capital-exporting 
and capital-importing countries, for the channelling. 
under mutually satisfactory arrangements, of an increas- 
ing flow of private investment into the development of 
underdeveloped countries. 

(The concluding instalment of this series will com- 
plete Part IV on the role of the international organiza- 
tions.) 
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INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY TRADE 


Commission Analyzes Trends in Primary Commodities 


HE deterioration in the terms of 

trade of countries exporting raw 
materials and crude foodstuffs, which 
was one of the principal features of 
world economic development during 
1957, continued in early 1958 but 
came to a halt after the first quarter 
of the year. 

This is a conclusion of the Com- 
mission on International Commodity 
Trade, reconstituted by the General 
Assembly last autumn to study and 
analyze developments and trends in 
international trade in primary com- 
modities. The Commission is to bring 
to the attention of the Economic and 
Social Council or member states its 
views and recommendations on the 
need for governmental or intergov- 
ernmental action to deal with the 
problems which its studies may dis- 
close 

[The Commission met at Head- 
quarters for its seventh session from 
March 9 through 24. In its report, the 
Commission pointed out that because 
of the expansion in the world’s ca- 
pacity to produce most primary com- 
modities and the virtual cessation of 
large-scale buying for strategic stock- 


Suggests Studies of Fluctuations 


piles, the stability of most commodity 
markets has become more and more 
dependent on the steady growth of 
normal market demand. The signifi- 
cance of this situation is magnified by 
the vulnerability—demonstrated once 
again by the downswing in commodity 
prices in 1957 and 1958—of many of 
the less developed countries, which 
continue to rely, both for their for- 
eign exchange earnings and in re- 
spect of the incomes of a large part 
of the economy, on the export of one 
or two primary products. 

Such countries face a problem of 
particular difficulty. The speed and 
effectiveness of their economic de- 
velopment, which aims to create a 
more dynamic and more diversified 
economy, depends heavily on exports 
of their primary commodities, the 
Commission pointed out. In the ab- 
sence of adequate foreign exchange 
reserves, serious reductions in export 
earnings can be prevented from re- 
tarding and disrupting development 
programs only if other means, either 
of a national or international char- 
acter, are available to help ease the 
strain on the balance of payments. 


The Commission noted that during 
1958 international action was taken 
to cope with commodity problems in 
their various aspects or with their re- 
percussions. In response to the de- 
terioration in markets for copper, lead 
and zinc, meetings were held under 
United Nations auspices. Improve- 
ment in the outlook for copper made 
no further action on that commodity 
necessary but arrangements’ were 
made for further consideration of the 
question of lead and zinc. 

The International Sugar Agreement 
was renegotiated and broadened to 
cover a larger proportion of trade. 
Negotiations for a new International 
Wheat Agreement were concluded. 

To deal with the deterioration in 
the market for tin, the major pro- 
ducers, through the International Tin 
Agreement, imposed on_ themselves 
drastic cuts in production and trade 
and also increased the resources at 
the disposal of the Buffer Stock. In 
the last quarter of 1958 the Soviet 
Union informed the Tin Council that 
it would limit its exports in 1959. 

An _ International Coffee Study 
Group was formed in mid-1958, and 
in September the Mexico City Agree- 
ment of 1957 among Latin American 
producers was extended to cover the 
1958/59 season and arrangements 
were made to increase the proportion 
of exportable production to be with- 
held by the major participants. 

In various international bodies, in- 
cluding the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization and the Contracting Par- 
ties to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, commodity ques- 


Seated, left to right: Dr. Zain, Mr. 
Caranicas, the Chairman, and Perce 
H. Judd, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion. Standing: Mr. Mitra and Sec- 
retariat member Walter Chudson. 
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tions received special consideration. 
Steps were taken to provide increased 
international liquidity through action 
to augment substantially the resources 
at the disposal of the International 
Monetary Fund. 

After a thorough discussion of the 
current world market in primary com- 
modities, the Commission made a 
number of recommendations for 
studies to be made by the Secretariat. 
One of these would be on the impact 
of fluctuations in economic activity 
in industrial countries on international 
commodity trade. The Commission 
decided that it would be useful to 
have a detailed report which would 
analyze the behavior of commodity 
markets from this point of view as 
well as from the point of view of 
describing the over-all effects on trade 
(magnitude and possibly direction) 
during the three periods of recession 
and recovery in certain industrial 
countries since the end of the Second 
World War, which might be com- 
pared by this means. 

Such a report would serve the pur- 
pose of providing the Commission and 
governments with an objective analysis 
of matters which have been of much 
concern. By taking into account the 
most recent experience just now end- 
ing as well as the experience of the 
past decade, it may be possible to 
achieve a greater common measure of 
understanding and _ thus facilitate 
achievement of international coopera- 
tion. 


Other Studies 


Another study would encompass 
the potentialities and limitations of 
international and national measures to 
deal with fluctuations in commodity 
markets, It would include a descrip- 
tion and analysis of these potentiali- 
ties and limitations and of national 
and international measures for stabil- 
izing producers’ earnings and for 
stabilizing the balance of payments of 
the countries concerned. 

A third study, of prospective pro- 
duction of and demand for primary 
commodities, would enlist the co- 
operation of governments and possi- 
bly of other bodies in furnishing in- 
formation from which to build up a 
global projection. In the case of agri- 
cultural commodities, the Commis- 
sion noted the value of the work al- 


Top: copper production in Northern 
Rhodesia, where one fifth of the 
world’s output of copper is mined. 
Bottom: the San José tin mine in 
Bolivia, once a silver mine for Incas. 
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ready being undertaken by the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. 

The Commission agreed to con- 
sider at its eighth session international 
measures designed to compensate for 
fluctuations in foreign exchange re- 
ceipts from the export of primary 
commodities. In this connection, the 
Commission recommends that the 
International Monetary Fund be in- 
vited to inform the Commission about 
its policies and procedures as they 
bear on the subject under considera- 
tion. The Commission will also have 
before it for discussion at that time 


the relevant chapter of an earlier re- 
port, Commodity Trade and Economic 
Development, which was prepared by 
a group of experts at the request of 
the Secretary-General. 

Both in the report and in the dis- 
cussion in the Commission considera- 
tion was given to the future of com- 
modities affected by synthetic and sub- 
stitute materials, with particular ref- 
erence to textile fibres (cotton and 
wool), natural and synthetic rubber, 
fats and oils and certain non-ferrous 
metals. In this connection, the Com- 
mission recognizes the importance of 





developing new and increased uses for 
basic primary commodities, especially 
those particularly susceptible to com- 
petition from synthetic and substitute 
materials. It draws to the attention of 
the appropriate international and na- 
tional organizations the need for re- 
search in this field and hopes that the 
opportunity will be taken to make 
maximum use of the facilities and 
assistance provided under the expand- 
ed technical assistance program. 

The Commission considered the an- 
nual publication by the Secretariat of 
the Commodity Survey of fundamen- 
tal importance to it in discharging its 
function of analyzing periodically the 
commodity situation and also com- 


mended the Secretariat for its mem- 





oranda published as Recent Commod- 
ity Developments. 

In a current report on international 
commodity trade, based in part on the 
Commodity Survey and also on re- 
ports from governments and agencies, 
the Commission notes that the price 
index of primary commodities in in- 
ternational trade declined steadily 
from the first quarter of 1957 up to 
the second quarter of 1958; and al- 
though the index leveled out after the 
first quarter of 1958, for the year as 
a whole it was about five per cent 
below the level of 1956. In contrast 
to this, the price index of manufac- 
tures was about four per cent above 
its 1956 level; thus the terms of ex- 
change between primary commodities 







































































































and manufactures deteriorated by 
about eight per cent between 1956 
and 1958. This was a continuation of 
a movement that, with certain inter- 
ruptions, had been in evidence since 
about 1950, By 1958 the index of the 
terms of exchange had declined by 
about twenty per cent from its 1950 
level. Although the index of com- 
modity prices in international trade 
remained unchanged during most of 
1958, there were significant move- 
ments in the prices of many com- 
modities. The prices of coffee, long- 
staple cotton and wool continued the 
major decline which had prevailed 
during 1957. Reductions occurred in 
the prices of coal, lumber, wood-pulp, 
jute, several edible oil-seeds, tobacco 
and aluminum, although in most cases 
declines recorded were not sharp. 


Substantial Recoveries 


Significant reversals of previous 
price movements also occurred dur- 
ing 1958. The price of copper rose 
steadily during most of the year and 
by the year’s end had regained the 
level of the beginning of 1957. 
Among other commodities whose 
prices recovered substantially after 
declines during 1957 and 1958 were 
butter, cheese, barley, Manila hemp 
and natural rubber. A tendency to- 
ward increased prices was also mani- 
fested by beef, lamb, rice, certain fats 
and oils, particularly linseed oil, 
copra, palm kernels and sisal. 

The price of cocoa, which had risen 
sharply against the general trend 
during 1957 and the first half of 1958, 
turned downward during the second 
half of the year. A number of im- 
portant commodities, the prices of 
which had dropped sharply in 1957, 
moved within a narrow range during 
most of 1958 The group included 
sugar, cereals (except barley), olive 
oil, short-staple cotton, tin, lead and 
zinc. Near the end of the year the 
prices of tin and zinc rose apprecia- 
bly. 

Any examination of price move- 
ments brings home the diversity and 
the complexity inherent in the inter- 
national commodity market, both as 
to particular commodities and as to 
particular countries. This refers not 
only to the direction of the longer- 
term trend but also to the rate of 
change in price and the amplitude of 
short-term fluctuations, and hence to 


Top: oxen drawing cut sugar cane 
from a large Puerto Rican cane field. 
Bottom: a flock of sheep on an 


8,000-acre station eighteen miles 
from Canberra. Australia is the 
world’s leading wool producer. 
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Left, tapping rubber on a plantation in the Federation of Malaya, which produces 
about one half of the world’s natural rubber. With tin, it is the mainstay of the 
country’s economy. Right, a ship loading rubber from a lighter in Penang harbor. 


conditions of demand and supply, the 
Commission says. 

It asserts that the reduction in de- 
mand in 1957-58 occurred in the face 
of output, productivity and produc- 
tive capacity that had been rising 
steadily since the end of the Second 
World War. The expansion of output 
and productive capacity was stim- 
ulated particularly by high prices and 
investment decisions made in the years 
immediately following the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea. 

Compared with the first half of 
1957, exports from the primary ex- 
porting countries were down three per 
cent to North America, five per cent 
to western Europe and other primary 
exporting countries, fourteen per cent 
to the centrally planned countries and 
twenty-four per cent to Japan. In the 
aggregate, export earnings in the pri- 
mary exporting countries were be- 
tween six and seven per cent lower in 
the first three quarters of 1958 than 
in the corresponding portion of 1957. 

This decline in the over-all value of 
trade, halting the upswing that had 
continued, with only one or two 
breaks, ever since the end of the 
Second World War, poses serious 
problems for many primary exporting 
countries, especially among those 
whose development programs have 
been geared to a high volume of 
imports. 

In many of these countries, efforts 
were made to counteract the effect of 
falling prices on the balance of pay- 
ments and on the income of pro- 
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ducers by encouraging an expansion 
of exports by such means as reducing 
export duties, removing quota restric- 
tions, providing insurance against 
export risks or offering more favorable 
rates of exchange. In other countries 
greater importance was attached to 
attempts to sustain world prices by 
holding supplies off the market—as in 
the case of coffee and wool—or by 
curtailing output, as in the case of 
copper and tin. Countries which 
sought to support the price of their 
main export commodity by withhold- 
ing supplies found the burden of fi- 
nancing stocks a heavy one, tending 
to lead to inflationary increases in 
public expenditure. Where production 
was curtailed, unemployment often 
became a serious problem. With lim- 
ited reserves of gold and foreign ex- 
change, some of the primary export- 
ing countries resorted to restriction 
of imports, thus transmitting to their 
trading partners, chiefly among the 
industrial countries, the reduction in 
their exports. Some countries sought 
to curb the demand for imports by 
monetary and fiscal action, seeking 
to cut back first the demand for con- 
sumer goods and then, in some cases, 
development expenditure. Others sup- 
plemented internal measures by in- 
creased borrowing abroad, the Com- 
mission declared. 

Commenting on the work of the 
Commission, Costa P. Caranicas, of 
Greece, who was re-elected Chairman 
for 1959/60, noted that a large num- 
ber of governments which are not 


members of the Commission had par- 
ticipated in the debates as observers. 
Similarly, representatives of specialized 
agencies and other intergovernmental 
and non-governmental organizations 
had made their contribution to the 
Commission’s work which, he said, 
“has thus gained strength and, I hope, 
influence.” The session was char- 
acterized by “a _ forward-looking 
approach shown by representatives.” 

The Commission, he felt, had be- 
come a central forum for international 
discussions of commodity problems. 
And from the studies to be carried 
out, it would obtain the necessary 
elements for dealing in a practical 
way with basic problems. In the mean- 
time, the Secretary-General, through 
different conferences and meetings, 
would continue to stimulate negotia- 
tions for dealing with individual com- 
modity problems as they arise, Mr. 
Caranicas said. 

Other officers of the Commission 
are: E. Rodriguez Fabregat of 
Uruguay, First Vice-Chairman; Zairin 
Zain of Indonesia, Second Vice-Chair- 
man; A. K. Mitra of India, Chairman 
of the first Working Party; and H 
Janton of France, Chairman of the 
second Working Party. Members of 
the Commission are Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, 
France, Greece, India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Poland, Sudan, the USSR, 
the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Uruguay and Yugoslavia, 

The Commission will meet again 
on May 2, 1960, at Headquarters. 
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Human Rights Commission 


Revises Draft Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


A NEw draft declaration of the rights 
4 of the child and adoption of two 
resolutions on freedom of informa- 
tion were among items dealt with at 
the fifteenth session of the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights, held at Head- 
quarters from March 16 through April 
10. Other agenda items included the 
right of everyone to be free from ar- 
bitrary arrest, detention and exile; 
periodic reports on human rights; ad- 
visory services in the field of human 
rights; the right of asylum; preven- 
tion of discrimination and protection 
of minorities; and communications 
concerning human rights. 

Ratnakirti S. S. Gunewardene of 
Ceylon was Chairman of the session. 
Vice-Chairmen were Mrs. Zofia Wasil- 
kowska of Poland and Carlos A. Berto- 
meu of Argentina. The Rapporteur 
was Ismat T. Kittani of Iraq. 


Freedom of Informatien 


Discussing freedom of information, 
members were reminded of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Assem- 
bly last autumn. This expressed the 
hope that the Economic and Social 
Council at its mid-1959 session would 
formulate a program of concrete ac- 
tion and measures to be taken at the 
international level for the develop- 
ment of information enterprises in 
underdeveloped countries. The resolu- 
tion asked the Commission to give 
special attention to procedures to as- 
sure a constant review of the prob- 
lems of providing technical aid on in- 
formation matters to underdeveloped 
countries and to report regularly to 
the Council on progress in this field. 
The resolution also invited the Coun- 
cil and the specialized agencies to for- 
mulate concrete proposals to help 
meet the needs of underdeveloped 
countries in building up adequate in- 
formation media. 

The Commission was aided by the 
report of its five-member Committee 
on Freedom of Information, appoint- 
ed in 1957 and consisting of represen- 
tatives from France, Poland, Mexico, 
Lebanon and India. Comments on the 
submitted by govern- 
ments, specialized agencies and non- 
governmental organizations. 


report were 
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Freedom of Information, Other Agenda Items 


In its report the Committee con- 
cluded (a) that the adoption by Unit- 
ed Nations member states of one or 
more international conventions con- 
cerning freedom of information would 
help to strengthen future United Na- 
tions work in this field; (b) that the 
full realization of the right to freedom 
of information depends to a large ex- 
tent on the possibility of furnishing 
the necessary media of information to 
the peoples of underdeveloped areas 
where facilities are lacking; (c) that 
effective assistance in providing equip- 
ment and professional training should 
be envisaged through the intermedi- 
ary of the specialized agencies; and 
(d) that, particularly, the countries 
which, in the information field, are in 
a privileged situation should be ex- 
pected to cooperate with less-privi- 
leged nations so as to increase the fa- 
cilities which the latter need if they 
are to implement their right to an in- 
dependent information system adapted 
to their cultural and social needs. 

The Commission adopted two res- 
olutions. One, sponsored by Ceylon, 
India, Iran, Italy, Mexico, Philippines 
and the United States, provides for 
regular review by the Commission of 
developments affecting freedom of 
information, including the problems 
of technical assistance in this field to 
underdeveloped countries. It also asks 
the Council to request the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, in consultation 
with other specialized agencies, mem- 
ber governments and organizations ac- 
tively engaged in information matters, 
to undertake a survey providing tech- 
nical underdeveloped 
countries. 

The Council was asked to request 
the Secretary-General to provide the 
Commission with an annual report on 
developments affecting freedom of in- 
formation and to prepare a substan- 
tive report in 1961 on such develop- 
ments since 1954, covering in par- 
ticular the news sources to which peo- 
ples have access, the extent to which 
they receive news of the United Na- 
tions and specialized agencies, and 
developments in facilities for the free 
flow of undistorted and accurate in- 


assistance to 


formation into and out of underdevel- 
oped countries. 

The vote was 14 to none, with four 
abstentions. 

By a vote of 17 to none, with one 
abstention, the Commission further 
recommended that the Council adopt 
a resolution expressing the hope that 
the Conference of Plenipotentiaries of 
the International Telecommunication 
Union in October 1959 would reach 
agreements leading to reduced rates 
for international press cables. 

The resolution, sponsored by Cey- 
lon, India, Iraq, Iran and Poland, 
would also have the Economic and 
Social Council express the view that 
the existence of generally high and 
divergent rates for international press 
cables is a serious impediment to the 
free flow of undistorted and accurate 
information and to the development 
of international understanding. In 
addition, it would note with commen- 
dation the efforts of ru, UNESCO and 
other bodies aimed at reduction of 
international press cable rates. 

In the discussion of these resolu- 
tions, some representatives felt that 
the General Assembly resolution lim- 
ited the mandate of the Commission 
to making recommendations to the 
Council on the development of in- 
formation media in underdeveloped 
countries and establishing procedures 
by which constant review of the prob- 
lems of providing technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries in the 
field of information might be assured. 

All other aspects of freedom of 
information were to be dealt with by 
the Assembly itself at its next session, 
in connection with the draft Conven- 
tion on Freedom of Information. 

The proposal that annual reviews 
be made of developments affecting the 
whole field of freedom of information 
disregarded, in the view of those rep- 
resentatives, the Assembly’s instruc- 
tions and was designed to divert at- 
tention from the work on the draft 
convention. 

The authors of the draft resolution 
did not accept those views. Their 
opinion, which was shared by the ma- 
jority of the Commission, was that 
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Mr. Gunewardene, Chairman (left); Mr. Kittani, Rapporteur (centre); and Mrs. Wasilkowska, First Vice-Chairman. 


the General Assembly _ resolution, 
while placing the emphasis on tech- 
nical assistance, did not restrict the 
broad terms of reference contained in 
other Assembly, Commission and 
Council resolutions. The Commission 
has the right, and indeed the duty, to 
concern itself with all aspects of free- 
dom of information, as a part of its 
general competence in the field of 
human rights set forth in the Charter 
and in its terms of reference. 


The Committee’s report drew the 
attention of the Commission to vari- 
ous suggestions by its members. These 
dealt with the development of infor- 
mation media in less-developed coun- 
tries, the free circulation of informa- 
tion, the rights and responsibilities of 
information and the work of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies in the field of freedom of 
information. 

The consensus of the members was 
that the Commission should consider 
as a matter of priority, both at its 
present session and in the future, prob- 
lems of providing technical assistance 
to underdeveloped countries in the 
field of information. All representa- 
tives agreed that the provision of ade- 
quate media in that field is a very 
important prerequisite for the exercise 
of the right to freedom of informa- 
tion and would greatly contribute to 
the maintenance of peace and inter- 
national understanding. 

Some representatives expressed theit 
readiness to consider also, at the 
present session, the other suggestions 
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made by the Committee on Freedom 
of Information. 

Other representatives would restrict 
such a debate to new questions raised 
in the observations received from gov- 
ernments and specialized agencies. 
Chey advised caution before undertak- 
ing, at this juncture, a discussion of 
the political aspects of freedom of in- 
formation, which were to be con- 
sidered by the General Assembly in 
connection with the draft convention 

Several representatives, however, 
felt that various matters directly con- 
nected with freedom of expression 
and the free flow of information 
should never be neglected and might 
well deserve examination regularly at 
future sessions. 


Annual Review 


The resolution reflected those views 
by providing for an annual review of 
developments affecting freedom of in- 
formation, including the problems of 
providing technical assistance to un- 
derdeveloped countries in the field 
of information, and by requesting the 
Secretary-General to submit annual 
reports and a substantive report on the 
entire field of freedom of information 
since 1954. 

A proposal was made to qualify the 
words “developments in the facilities 
for the free flow of information” in 
the resolution by inclusion of the 
words “accurate and undistorted” in- 
formation. Some representatives op- 
posed this, pointing out that the Sec- 
retary-General’s report would deal in 


any case “with the news sources to 
which people have access.” Further- 
more, the text, if so amended, might 
imply that the Commission would not 
object to the transmission of dis- 
torted information into and out of 
technically developed countries. The 
majority of the Commission, however, 
agreed with that amendment which, 
they felt, was in conformity with the 
wording of previous resolutions. 

The procedures best suited for pro- 
moting technical assistance to under- 
developed countries in the field of 
information were discussed in some 
detail. Commending the action al- 
ready undertaken by UNESCO, several 
representatives referred to various as- 
pects of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries, including pro- 
fessional training for information per- 
sonnel, provision of audio-visual 
equipment and low-cost radio receivers 
and efforts made to negotiate low 
international press cable rates. Some 
representatives felt that the Commis- 
sion should not overlook the existence 
of underdeveloped areas within the ter- 
ritories of states which, as a whole, 
were considered as technically devel- 
oped 


Cable Rates 


The authors of the resolution con- 
cerning press cable rates stressed that, 
in order to promote an understanding 
of problems arising in underdeveloped 
countries, which was of particular im 
portance for the maintenance of 
peace, and with a view to promoting 
the free flow of information for all 
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peoples, measures should be taken to 
negotiate a low and, if possible, a 
uniform international press cable rate. 

Some doubts were expressed con- 
cerning the suggestion made by the 
Committee on Freedom of Informa- 
tion that a uniform press rate might 
be established at the United Nations 
Headquarters for messages sent by 
information personnel accredited to 


the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies, a suggestion which would 


seem to discriminate against other 
information personnel. The advisabil- 
ity of using the formula “free flow of 
undistorted and accurate information” 
in relation to press cable rates was 
questioned. Nevertheless, the sub- 
stance of the draft resolution met with 
general agreement. 


Rights of the Child 


A draft declaration of the rights of 
the child was originally prepared in 
1950 by the United Nations Social 
Commission and later submitted to 
the Commission on Human Rights. 
However, work on the draft declara- 
tion was suspended for several years 
pending the formulation of the draft 
international covenants on human 
rights, which are still under considera- 
tion by the General Assembly. 

After a preliminary discussion in 
1957 in the Commission on Human 
Rights, comments on the draft declara- 
tion were asked for from members 
States. 

The declaration, as redrafted in 
1959 by the Commission and unani- 
mously adopted, noting that the child 
needs special safeguards, including 
special legal protection by reason of 
his physical and mental immaturity, 
and that mankind owes to the child 
the best it has to give, proclaims cer- 
tain rights to be essential to the child. 
These include a happy childhood, en- 
joyment of all rights set forth in the 
declaration, with no distinction or 
discrimination, means to develop in 
conditions of freedom and dignity, 
special protection of the laws, a name 
and nationality, security, in- 
cluding pre- and post-natal care, grow- 
ing up with his parents, free and com- 
pulsory education, the first to receive 
protection and relief, special treat- 
ment for handicapped children, pro- 
tection against neglect, cruelty and ex- 
ploitation, upbringing in an atmos- 
phere of understanding, tolerance and 
all na- 
tional, racial and religious groups 


social 


friendship among people of 

During the discussion the majority 
of the Commission expressed them- 
a brief declaration 
which should proclaim general prin- 
ciples without provisions on methods 
of implementation. Some members 
stated that they would have preferred a 
legally binding convention rather than 


selves in favor of 
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a declaration but they were prepared 
to support the principle of a declara- 
tion. They stressed, however, that such 
a declaration should not be limited to 
a simple proclamation of general prin- 
ciples but should also provide for 
practical measures to ensure the ob- 
servance of the rights of the child 
prociaimed. 


Some members recalled that a 
Council resolution requested the Com- 
mission to communicate “its observa- 
tions on the principle and contents” 
of the draft declaration and wondered 
whether the Commission was in a po- 
sition to redraft the declaration. It 
was pointed out, however, that the 
declaration had been proposed many 
years ago and that since then further 
comments had been asked and re- 
ceived from governments. The Com- 
mission should be competent to sub- 
mit its observations in any form it 
desired. It was agreed that the Com- 
mission was not precluded from for- 
warding a new draft which the Coun- 
cil could consider with the draft dec- 
laration of the Social Commission. 


The Commission discussed the draft 
declaration particularly in the light of 
the amendments submitted by the 
members and taking into account the 
provisions of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights as suggested by 
the Council. The Commission drew 
the attention of the Council to the 
summary records of the discussion be- 
cause the various, and in many cases 
divergent, opinions expressed by the 
members of the Commission cannot 
be indicated accurately or adequately 
in any concise and brief account. 


Right of Asylum 


The Commission decided to under- 
take at its next session drafting a 
declaration on the right of asylum. 
It also invited the Secretary-General 
to send a revised French draft declara- 
tion on that subject, an Iraqi amend- 
ment, and other related material 
to members of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies, to the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees and to non-governmen- 
tal organizations in consultative status 
for their comments. 


The revised draft declaration 
among other things, that 
every state has the right, in the exer- 
cise of its sovereignty, to grant asy- 
lum to persons entitled to it; that the 
international community, as_ repre- 
sented by the United Nations, has 
the responsibility for the safety and 
well-being of those who have been 
forced to seek asylum; that no one 
shall be subjected to measures such 
as expulsion or return or rejection at 
the frontier, which would result in 
compelling him to return to or remain 


stresses, 


in a territory where his life, physical 
integrity or liberty would be threat- 
ened. 

An Iraqi amendment to the revised 
French declaration stresses that noth- 
ing in the text should prejudice the 
right of everyone to return to his 
country. 


Advisory Services 


The Commission concluded consid- 
eration of advisory services in the 
field of human rights without formal 
action. Under the program of advisory 
services, the United Nations organizes 
seminars, provides fellowships and 
sends experts to advise govern- 
ments in this field at the request of 
the governments concerned. 

A report from the Secretary-General 
informed the Commission of activities 
authorized by the General Assembly 
for 1959. These include a seminar en 
judicial and other remedies against 
the illegal exercise or abuse of admin- 
istrative authority to be held from 
May 4 to 15 at Kandy, Ceylon; a 
seminar on the participation of wom- 
en in public life, from May 18 to 29 
at Bogota, Colombia; and a seminar 
to be held from August 31 to Sep- 
tember 11 at Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
on the same subject as that in Ceylon. 

A supplementary report from the 
Secretary-General informed the Com- 
mission of plans to organize three 
seminars for 1960. One will be held 
in Ethiopia on the participation of 
women in public life and another in 
Japan on a subject to be determined. 
The Secretary-General is negotiating 
with governments regarding the third 
seminar. 

After concluding discussion on this 
question, the Chairman, R. S. S. 
Gunewardene, commented that all 
members of the Commission appre- 
ciated the results achieved in the or- 
ganizing of seminars and he hoped 
that further progress would be made 
in this field. 


Triennial Reports 


The Commission unanimously 
adopted a resolution under which the 
Council would request governments 
to take full account of suggestions 
made by the Secretary-General re- 
garding the preparation of their tri- 
ennial reports to the United Nations 
on developments in human rights. 

The proposal, sponsored by France, 
refers to a memorandum in which 
the Secretary-General suggests, among 
other things, that the reports should 
concentrate on describing and evalu- 
ating significant developments, men- 
tioning any difficulties ‘encountered, 
the manner in which such difficulties 
have been overcome and any signifi- 
cant progress achieved in promoting 
human rights. 
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In 1956 the Commission initiated 
a system of periodic reporting by 
governments and specialized agencies 
on human rights. The reports cover 
measures taken to safeguard the rights 
set forth in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights and, in addition, 
the right of peoples to self-determina- 
tion. Reports on observance of these 
rights are submitted every three years. 
In the first series covering the years 
1954-56 reports were received from 
forty-one countries. 


Subcommission 


The Commission approved a pro- 
posal to increase the membership of 
the Subcommission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities, in view of the large num- 
ber of new members admitted to the 
United Nations since 1947. A draft 
resolution, sponsored by India, was 
approved by a vote of 11 to none, 
with 5 abstentions. 

The resolution states that, mindful 
of the need to expand the member- 
ship of the Subcommission with a 
view to securing equitable geographi- 
cal distribution and suitable repre- 
sentation from among new members, 
the Commission decides, unless other- 
wise determined by the Economic and 
Social Council, to increase the mem- 
bership of the Subcommission from 
twelve to fourteen. 


Arbitrary Arrest 


The Commission also considered 
briefly a progress report submitted by 
its Committee on the Right of Every- 
one to be Free from Arbitrary Arrest, 
Detention and Exile. This Committee 
is preparing a study on this right, 
which is enumerated in Article 9 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The Committee informed the 
Commission that it hoped to present 
its report in 1961. 


Communications 


The Commission also considered a 
report by its Committee on Com- 
munications, established in 1958 for 
the purpose of reviewing the proce- 
dure applied to the thousands of com- 
munications concerning human rights 
received by the United Nations each 
year. The Committee, composed of 
representatives from Argentina, India, 
Israel, Italy, Lebanon, the Philippines, 
and the Ukrainian SSR, was not able 
to suggest any substantial change in 
the procedure at present authorized 
by the Council. This procedure con- 
sists in circulating in a public docu- 
ment summaries of communications 
dealing with the principles involved in 
the promotion of universal respect for 
and observance of human rights and 
of summarizing in a confidential docu- 
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René Cassin, France (left), who has long held member- 
ship on the Commission, with Jacques Basyn, Belgium. 


ment other communications relating 
for the most part to complaints and 
allegations of violations of human 
rights. This confidential document is 
submitted to the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights but the Commission, un- 
der existing procedure, does not dis- 
cuss the substance of the individual 
communications; copies of these com- 
munications are also sent to the gov- 
ernments concerned. The identity of 
the writers is not revealed unless they 
indicate there would be no objection. 
The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, which were accepted by the 
Commission, related to the technical 
aspects of the procedure applied to 
the confidential communications. 
Other actions of the Commission 
included a consider a 
study of discrimination in education 
at the Commission's sixteenth session; 
a decision to note with great satis- 
faction the adoption by the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization of a Con- 
vention and a Recommendation call- 
ing upon ILO’s member states to take 
steps to eliminate discrimination in 


decision to 


respect of employment and occupa- 
tion. 

The Commission recommended that 
the next session be held in Geneva. 

The recommendations of the Com- 
mission will be considered by the 
Economic and Social Council at its 
twenty-eighth session scheduled to 
convene in Geneva next summer. 
However, the Commission’s proposals 
on freedom of information are being 
considered by the Council's twenty- 
seventh session currently being held 
in Mexico City. 

Before adjourning, members paid 
tribute to the Chairman, R. S. §S 
Gunewardene, for his skill and com- 
petence which, they said, had enabled 
the Commission to complete the draft 
declaration. 

In replying, the Chairman 
mented that the adoption of the de- 
claration on the rights of the child 
was “a landmark in the history of the 
United Nations.” In_ his 
Commission on Human Rights is “one 
example of what good will and co- 


com- 


view, the 


operation can achieve.” 
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OF SHOES AND SHIPS AND SEALING WAX . . . 


A Look at the World Through Statistics 


HE period 1938-1958, which saw 
‘ia most destructive war in his- 
tory, also witnessed an unprecedented 
expansion in the production of the 
world’s goods. The story of this re- 
markable expansion is told in -figures 
in the 1958 issue of the United Na- 
tions Statistical Yearbook, published 
in March 1959. 

The Yearbook figures show that the 
volume of goods produced in the 
world as a whole (excluding the 
USSR, the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope and Mainland China) about 
doubled between 1938 and 1957. It 
notes that the greater part of this in- 
crease was due to the expansion in the 
output of manufactured goods, which 
increased by almost one and a half 
times in the period, and that the 
greater part of this increase took place 
in the period following the year 1948, 
which may be regarded as the begin- 
ning of the postwar period of recon- 
struction. 

Compared with 1938, the world’s 
railways in 1957 hauled nearly two 
and a half times as much freight; the 
world’s shipping fleet, which increased 
by 65 per cent since 1938, carried 
almost twice as much cargo; the 
world’s commercial airlines flew more 
than nine times as many miles; and 
on the world’s roads there were near- 
ly two and a half times as many motor 
vehicles. The number of human be- 
ings sharing in these benefits also in- 
creased, though not in direct propor- 
tion. Thus the population of the world 
was estimated to have been about 
2,795 million in mid-1957 compared 
with 2,493 million in 1950, an annual 
rate of increase of 1.6 per cent. World 
population has been estimated at 2,246 
million in 1940, 2,013 million in 1930 
and 1,810 million in 1920. 

The Yearbook provides data, at the 
retail level, on per capita supplies of 
foodstuffs, protein and calories in some 
forty countries. The latest data given 
(generally for the split year 1956/57 
or 1957/58) show that over 3.000 
calories per capita were available daily 
in the following countries: Australia, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, Iceland, 
Ireland, New Zealand, Norway, Switz- 


erland, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 

Other countries having between 
3,000 and 2,880 calories available 
daily per capita were: West Germany, 
Uruguay, Argentina, Sweden, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, Austria, France, 
the Netherlands and Israel. 

At the other end of the scale, there 
were less than 2,000 calories available 
daily per capita in India and the Phil- 
ippines and less than 2,300 in Ceylon, 
Honduras, Japan and Pakistan, al- 
though the situation impoved slightly 
over the previous period shown for 
most of these countries. 

In most countries in the table, 
clothing is the item accounting for the 
major expenditure after food; it ex- 
ceeded rent in all countries listed ex- 
cept Belgium, Canada, the Dominican 
Republic, Panama, Peru, Puerto Rico 
and the United States, and tobacco 
and beverages in all except Ireland, 
Panama and the United Kingdom. 
Expenditure on tobacco and beverages 
is shown as exceeding or equalling ex- 
penditure on rent in all countries for 
which data are shown except Belgium, 
Canada, Chile, Ecuador, Israel, South 
Korea, Panama, Peru and the United 
States. 

Expenditure on food averaged 
around a quarter of total private con- 
sumption expenditure in the three 
largely self-sufficient food-producing 
countries listed: 23 per cent in Can- 
ada, 25 per cent in Australia, 24 per 
cent in the United States. 

Because of rent control, the propor- 
tion of private consumption expendi- 
ture devoted to rent was drastically 
reduced in many countries since be- 
fore the war (1938): for example, it 
fell by about three quarters in Italy, 
by one half in Ireland and Norway, 
and by a quarter in Sweden and the 
United Kingdom. In the latest year 
shown, it ranged from only 3 to 6 per 
cent of total private consumption ex- 
penditure in France, Austria and Den- 
mark. The decline since prewar years 
was much less marked in Canada and 
the United States where, compared 
with 1938, the proportion devoted to 
rent fell only from 16 to 15 per cent 


in Canada and from 14 to 13 per cent 
in the United States. 

Other statistical facts show that 
the European now eats as much meat 
as he did before the Second World 
War, except in Denmark, Greece and 
Norway, that the largest circulation of 
daily newspapers is in the United 
Kingdom but that the United States 
consumes about as much newsprint 
as the rest of the world put together. 
The Yearbook also contains data on 
the number of physicians, dentists, 
midwives and pharmacists in 180 
countries and territories. 

This tenth issue of the United Na- 
tions Statistical Yearbook was pre- 
pared by the Statistical Office of the 
United Nations with the active co- 
operation of the statistical authorities 
of some 150 countries and territories 
and with the assistance of the United 
Nations specialized agencies and other 
intergovernmental bodies. The 187 
tables of this bilingual (English and 
French) volume also include inter- 
national statistics on economic and 
financial subjects, generally covering 
the immediate prewar period; 1948; 
and some seven most recent years. It 
also contains tables showing popula- 
tion area, population density and rate 
of increase for all countries and terri- 
tories in the world; crude birth and 
death rates; unemployment, wages and 
cost of living; social security schemes 
with number of participants and bene- 
fits received, receipts and expendi- 
tures; the number of schools, teach- 
ing staff and students; budget expen- 
diture for social services; the produc- 
tion of long (feature) films, number 
of cinemas and annual attendance. 

A fuller description of the general 
contents of the Yearbook by subjects 
follows: 

Population 

The population of the world was 
estimated to have been about 2,795 
million in mid-1957, distributed as 
follows: Asia, excluding the USSR, 
1.556 million; Europe, excluding the 
USSR, 414 million; North and South 
America, 381 million; Africa, 225 mil- 
lion; and Oceania, 15 million 

Asia, excluding the USSR, with an 
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annual rate of increase close to the 
world rate, is the continent with the 
largest population, accounting for al- 
most 56 per cent of the world total in 
mid-1957. Europe, again excluding the 
USSR, with the lowest annual rate 
of increase (0.7 per cent), is the most 
densely populated continent, while 
Oceania, with the highest rate of in- 
crease (2.2 per cent), is the least 
densely populated. The population be- 
tween 1953 and 1957 declined in very 
few areas, notably East Germany at an 
annual average rate of 0.9 per cent, 
East Berlin 1.3 per cent and Ireland 
0.5 per cent. 


Infant Mortality Rates 


The table on infant mortality rates 
(i.e., number of deaths under one year 
per 1,000 live births) is limited to 
some ninety countries and territories 
for which complete or virtually com- 
plete registration data exist. During 
the last decade (1957 compared to 
1948) these rates, which largely reflect 
levels of health and living conditions, 
have shown a sizeable reduction in all 
areas of the world. 

Among the countries with the high- 
est rates in 1948, the infant mortality 
rate in 1957 declined from 186.2 to 
75.1 in Mauritius; from 147.0 to 117.2 
in Chile; from 142.7 to 82.1 in Ro- 
mania; from 117.4 to 100.5 in Gua- 
temala; from 111.1 to 76.9 in Poland 
and from 100.4 to 87.0 in El Salva- 
dor. 

For several countries there was an 
increase in rates in 1957 over the pre- 
vious year when the low rate of the 
decade had been reported (rates for 
1956 in parentheses): Mauritius 75.1 
(66.0); British Honduras 92.4 (69.0); 
El Salvador 87.0 (70.3); Chile 117.2 
(112.3); Czechoslovakia 33.4 (31.4); 
Finland 27.9 (25.4); Hungary 63.1 
(58.8); Italy 49.8 (48.8); Luxem- 
bourg 38.6 (36.8); Poland 76.9 
(70.7); Spain 53.7 (51.7); Yugo- 
slavia 101.7 (98.3). 


Industry 


The expansion in the volume of 
world activity, the Yearbook reveals, 
was substantially greater in the heavy 
industries—that is, those concerned 
with mineral processing—than in the 
light industries processing products of 
agriculture and forestry. Between 1948 
and 1957 the volume of activity dou- 
bled in the manufacture of chemicals, 
petroleum and coal products, and al- 
most reached the same level in the 
expansion of manufacturing of metal 
and non-metallic mineral products, 
while in the same period in the light 
industries the expansion was some 40 
per cent. 

Year-to-year increases from 1948 
to 1957 in the world output of primary 
commodities were somewhat steady, 
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with an average rate of about 3 per 
cent, but this was not so for manufac- 
turing activities, where the annual in- 
creases ranged from 0 to 11 per cent. 
The year-to-year changes in the vol- 
ume of manufacturing output reflected 
the general economic climate to a 
greater extent than did the changes in 
the output of primary commodities. 
Between 1954 and 1955, when eco- 
nomic activity was at a high level, 
manufacturing expanded by some 11 
per cent while primary products only 
rose by 4 per cent. On the other hand, 
between 1953 and 1954, when a mild 
recession occurred in the United 
States, the volume of manufacturing 
activity remained unchanged although 
the output of primary products 
showed a very small increase. 

The very great expansion in manu- 
facturing described above suffered a 
serious setback in the fourth quarter 
of 1957 when North American output, 
contrary to the normal seasonal rise, 
was lower than that of the third 
quarter, the Yearbook indicates. This 
North American downward trend con- 
tinued into the second quarter of 
1958 when the United States reces- 
sion reached its trough. As a result, 
world output remained stationary 
throughout the first three quarters of 
1958 and the volume of industrial 
output in this period was 4 per cent 
below that of the first nine months of 
1957, and only just reached the 1956 
level. 


Only two groups of world industrial 
output—the food, beverages and to- 
bacco industries and the chemicals, 
petroleum and coal products indus- 
tries—showed an increase in 1958 as 
compared with 1957. The increase of 
3 per cent in the world output of food 
was the result of a 19 per cent increase 
in Asia and a 2 per cent increase in 
all other regions, including North 
America. In the out-turn of chem- 
icals and petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts, the 3 per cent reduction in North 
America was more than offset by in- 
creases in Asia, Europe and Latin 
America of 11 per cent, 6 per cent and 
6 per cent, respectively, resulting in a 
net increase of 2 per cent for the 
world. 


In Asia, Europe and Latin America, 
unlike North America, the level of 
industrial output for the first nine 


‘months of 1958 exceeded that for the 


same period of 1957. However, the 
recession in North America was re- 
flected in a slowing down in the rate 
of expansion in these other regions. 
Thus, while the 1958 output was 
above that of 1957 by 3 per cent in 
Asia, 2 per cent in Europe and 1 per 
cent in Latin America, the percentage 
figures for a year earlier were 10 per 
cent in Asia, 5 per cent in Europe 
and 6 per cent in Latin America. 


Coal, Crude Petroleum and 
Electricity 


World production of petroleum, in- 
cluding the USSR, was 5 per cent high- 
er in 1957 than in 1956; the percentage 
increases in 1956 and 1955 over the 
preceding years were 9 per cent and 
12 per cent, respectively. Correspond- 
ing 1957 increases in electricity pro- 
duction were 5 per cent (9 per cent 
and 13 per cent, respectively, in 1956 
and 1955), and in coal production 2 
per cent (5 and 8 per cent, respective- 
ly, in 1956 and 1955). 

The output in 1957 of the United 
States, the largest producer of coal, 
was 2 per cent below the previous 
year; that of the USSR, the second 
largest producer, 8 per cent above; 
and the United Kingdom, the third 
largest producer, accounted for 1 per 
cent more than in the previous year. 

While world production of petro- 
leum increased, the movements in 
countries and areas were by no means 
uniform, reflecting in some countries 
the disturbed conditions prevailing. 
Four Middle Eastern countries, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Qatar and Saudi Arabia, ac- 
counting for 15 per cent of the world 
total in 1957, showed a decrease in 
production of 4 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. The production of Iraq 
decreased 30 per cent during this 
period, while that of Saudi Arabia re- 
mained unchanged. The output in Iran 
increased 33 per cent over 1956 to 
reach a record high, 9 per cent over 
the previous peak attained in 1950. 


Production of petroleum in_ the 
United States, which accounted for 40 
per cent of the world total in 1957, 
remained about the same as 1956, 
while that of Venezuela increased 13 
per cent and that of the USSR 17 per 
cent during this period. 

Many of the smaller producers in- 
creased their output in 1957 com- 
pared with 1956, such as: Egypt (37 
per cent); Brazil (149 per cent); Italy 
(121 per cent); Netherlands (39 per 
cent) and Yugoslavia (35 per cent). 
During the same period output in 
Hungary declined by 44 per cent. 

The increase in the production of 
electricity in the world, including the 
USSR, was reflected in all the con- 
tinents but to varying degrees. The 
percentage increase in North America 
was the smallest (3 per cent); Eu- 
rope, 7 per cent; South America, Asia 
and Oceania, 8 per cent; and Africa, 
9 per cent more than 1956 

The increased construction of dams 
and installation of hydraulic equip- 
ment were reflected in the higher pro- 
duction of hydroelectric power in 
some of the African countries. Hydro- 
electric production in the Belgian Con- 
go was up 45 per cent in 1957, and 
in Uganda up 57 per cent. Production 





in Canada and the United States in- 
creased in 1957 by about 5 per cent 
and in the USSR by 9 per cent. 


Steel Production, Consumption 


The world production of steel, ex- 
cluding Mainland China, continued 
to climb in 1957 but at the slower 
rate of increase of 3 per cent over 
1956, whereas production in 1956 
and 1955 had increased by 4% and 
20 per cent, respectively, over the 
previous years. In 1957, the United 
States contributed 36 per cent of the 
world total, the USSR 18 per cent, 
West Germany (excluding the Saar) 
9 per cent, the United Kingdom 8 per 
cent and France 5 per cent. 

In 1957, the United States produced 
102.3 million metric tons of steel, 2 
per cent less than 1956 and 27 per 
cent more than 1948; the USSR, 51.0 
million metric tons, 5 per cent more 
than 1956 and 174 per cent more 
than 1948; West Germany (excluding 
the Saar) 24.5 million metric tons, 6 
per cent more than 1956 and almost 
four and a half times more than 1948; 
the United Kingdom 22.0 million 
metric tons, 5 per cent more than 
1956 and 46 per cent more than 1948; 
Japan increased her production to 12.6 
million metric tons, an increase of 4 
per cent over 1956 and more than 
seven times the amount produced in 
1948. 

The Yearbook gives a table, cover- 
ing some 65 countries, showing the 
total and per capita consumption (i.e., 
production plus imports minus ex- 
ports) of crude steel. 

The United States, the largest con- 
sumer of crude steel, absorbed 4 per 
cent less steel in 1957 than in the 
previous year but 137 per cent more 
than the 1936-1938 average. The 
USSR, on the other hand, increased 
the annual consumption by 12 per 
cent over 1956, which was three times 
that of the prewar average. West 
Germany and the United Kingdom 
each consumed 2 per cent less steel in 
1957, but France used 10 per cent 
more and Japan 27 per cent more 
than 1956, the latter country surpas- 
sing the 1950-52 average by 162 per 
cent 

Among the smaller users, 
Venezuela increased consumption be- 
tween 1956 and 1957 by 81 per cent, 
Brazil by 22 per cent, the Union of 
South Africa by 15 per cent and 
Yugoslavia by 37 per cent. In Eastern 
Europe, Czechoslovakia and Poland 
increased consumption by 14 per cent 
and 6 per cent respectively. 


steel 


Recent Trends in World Trade 


A reduction in 1958 in the volume 
of goods exported and a fall in export 
prices resulted, the Yearbook shows, 
in a fall in world exports of 5 per 
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cent as compared with the 1957 level 
and thus caused a notable interrup- 
tion of the steady expansion which 
has been a feature of world trade in 
the years since the Second World War. 
It is generally accepted that the reduc- 
tion in international trade in 1958 
was due to a real fall in economic ac- 
tivity initiated by the recession which 
began in the United States in the last 
quarter of 1957 and reached its trough 
in the second quarter of 1958. These 
data exclude statistics of the USSR, 
Eastern Europe and Mainland China. 

While exports were lower in 1958 
than in 1957, the nature of the reduc- 
tions differed between the industrial 
countries (Canada, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Continental 
Western Europe and Japan) and the 
non-industrial countries. In the indus- 
trial countries, the insensitiveness of 
prices of manufactured goods to re- 
duced demand, which has been a fea- 
ture of the industrial economies in 
recent years, resulted in a situation 
where their exports, although lower 
in volume (3 per cent) brought al- 
most the same prices as in 1957, or 
slightly less. Exports of primary prod- 
ucts, however, responded to the fall 
in demand by reductions in price to 
the extent of 6 per cent, with the 
result that, although exports of pri- 
mary products were in fact slightly 
greater in volume than in 1957, the 
primary producing countries lost about 
5 per cent in export proceeds. 

Comparing 1957 with 1953, there 
was an increase in volume of 35 per 
cent and an increase in price of 5 per 
cent for the exports of industrial coun- 
tries; and a 22 per cent increase in 
volume and no difference in price for 
the exports of the non-industrial coun- 
tries. 

The detailed statistics of interna- 
tional trade are shown for the years 
1938 to 1957. Between 1953 and 1957 
the value of world exports increased 
by 35 per cent while, because ocean 
freight costs were much higher in 
1957 than in 1953, the value of 
world imports at a point of unloading 
increased by 40 per cent. The value 
of imports of both industrial coun- 
tries and of primary producing coun- 
tries increased by about the same per- 
centage, but the rise of 22 per cent in 
the value of the exports of primary 
producing countries compares with a 
rise of 42 per cent in value of the 
exports of industrial countries. 


Merchant Shipping 
The world’s merchant shipping fleet 
continued to expand in 1957, when 
its tonnage was nearly 5 per cent 
greater than in 1956, 37 per cent 
greater than in 1948 and 65 per cent 
greater than before the war. In the 


postwar period the composition of 


the world’s tonnage has changed con- 
siderably; in 1957, steamship tonnage 
constituted only 63 per cent of total 
tonnage against nearly 80 per cent in 
1948, while tanker tonnage represent- 
ed 27 per cent of the total against 19 
per cent in 1948. 

Despite a drop of 11 per cent since 
1948, the United States merchant 
fleet was still easily the world’s largest 
in 1957, when it exceeded the steadily 
increasing United Kingdom tonnage 
by about 30 per cent; Norway pos- 
sessed the third largest registered ton- 
nage—less than half that of the United 
Kingdom—followed by Liberia, Italy, 
Japan and the Netherlands. 

The biggest tanker tonnage in 1957 
was ascribed to the United Kingdom; 
next came Norway, and the United 
States and Liberia shared third place. 
Tanker tonnage constituted 56 per 
cent of total 1957 tonnage in Norway, 
55 per cent in Liberia, 52 per cent in 
Panama, 28 per cent in the United 
Kingdom and 16 per cent in the 
United States. In 1957, a greater ton- 
nage was loaded on ocean-going ships 
than in any postwar year and almost 
twice as much as any prewar year 
from 1929 to 1938. Tonnage of tanker 
cargo in 1957, which was four times 
that of 1937, accounted for 44 per 
cent of the total, while in 1937 it 
amounted to only 21 per cent. 


Civil Aviation 


Civil aviation expanded again in 
1957, when there were 11 per cent 


more kilometers flown, 15 per cent 
more passenger-kilometers and 9 per 
cent more cargo ton-kilometers than 
in 1956. The figures in the 1958 Year- 
book show almost four times as many 
passenger-kilometers and cargo ton- 
kilometers in 1957 as in 1948. 


International Tourist Travel 


Information on the number of tour- 
ists by country of arrival and by 
country of origin is provided. Close 
comparisons between countries are 
rendered difficult by differences in 
definitions and scope but almost all 
countries shown entertained more 
visitors in 1957 than in 1956: Ireland, 
61 per cent more; Poland, 49 per 
cent; Japan, 21 per cent; India, 17 per 
cent; the USSR, 14 per cent; and 
Yugoslavia entertained in 1957 five 
times as many tourists as in 1956. 

The Yearbook also contains data 
on letter mail received and sent for 
some eighty countries; number of tele- 
grams received or sent for some seven- 
ty countries and the number of tele- 
phones in use for more than a hun- 
dred countries. 


World Railway Traffic 


In 1957 as in 1956, North Amer- 


ica and Eastern Europe, including 
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Asian USSR, accounted for 80 per 
cent of the world railway traffic. The 
distribution was in about equal pro- 
portion in 1956, while in 1957 North 
America handled 36% per cent and 
Eastern Europe, including Asian 
USSR, 43% per cent of the world 
railway traffic. Both Canada and the 
United States showed a decline in 
1957 over 1956 in the amount of rail- 
way freight traffic (10 per cent de- 
cline in the former and 5 per cent 
decline in the latter), while the USSR 
revealed an increase of 12 per cent 
in railway freight traffic. 


Motor Vehicles in Use 


The number of motor vehicles in 
use continued to increase in 1957, 
reaching almost twice the number in 
1948. There were 5 per cent more 
passenger cars in use in the world in 
1957 than in 1956; Europe showed 
the greatest percentage increase (14 
per cent), Africa and Asia each 10 
per cent, Oceania 7 per cent and 
North and South America each 3 per 
cent. 


Public Finance 


The Statistical Yearbook provides 
information on central government ex- 
penditure, receipts and public debt 
for fifty-nine countries. 

In 1958 government expenditure 
and receipts rose above 1957 levels in 


the majority of the countries of West- 
ern Europe and North America. For 
the first time in a number of years 
there were in 1958 substantial deficits 
in the United States and in the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany, which are 


expected to increase in 1959. Most 
other countries in the region con- 
tinued to show deficits, with the ex- 
ception of Denmark, Norway, Spain 
and Switzerland. 

Defense outlays continued to con- 
stitute a major proportion of total 
expenditure in many of these coun- 
tries. In the United States defense out- 
lays increased moderately during 
1958, with more substantial increases 
anticipated for 1959. Increases in de- 
fense outlays also occurred and are 
anticipated in France and the German 
Federal Republic, where the budget 
estimates for 1958/59 indicate a sharp 
increase. 

Outlays for social purposes gen- 
erally continued to rise in Western 
Europe. Capital expenditure increased 
in Austria, the German Federal Re- 
public and Sweden, with heavy in- 
creases in Outlays on housing in the 
German Federal Republic during 
1958. In most Western and Central 
European countries receipts from in- 
direct taxation continued to represent 
an increasing share of total tax rev- 
enue. 
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In the Middle East the level of 
government expenditure and receipts 
continued to rise during 1957 and 
1958, ranging from 13 per cent in 
Turkey to 44 per cent in Israel. In- 
creases in expenditure mainly due to 
rising outlays for development pur- 
poses were most pronounced in Jor- 
dan, Israel, Iran, Iraq and Turkey, 
while outlays on housing in Israel 
more than tripled during 1958. De- 
fense outlays also increased in most 
countries of the region. Revenue from 
taxation rose considerably in Israel 
and Iran, but remained at about the 
same level in Egypt and Jordan. 


In Africa information on Ghana 
and the Sudan is included for the first 
time in this chapter. The data on 
Ghana indicate roughly the same levels 
of expenditure during 1957 and 1958, 
while receipts are expected to decline 
partly as a result of the falling yield 
from the export duty on cocoa. The 
latest figures for Sudan indicate sub- 
stantial rises of expenditure for de- 
velopment purposes. 

In the countries of Asia and the 
Far East total expenditure rose sub- 
stantially during 1958 in Burma, In- 
dia, Japan, Malaya, Pakistan and 
Thailand, ‘with anticipation of fur- 
ther increases in most countries in 
1959. The latest available estimates 
also indicate substantial increases in 
defense outlays in India and Thailand. 
Total public revenue in 1958 did not 
rise as much as total expenditure. As 
a result, the government budgets by 
and large in most countries tended to 
show wider gaps between revenue 
and expenditure. 


International Aid 


During the four-year period 1954- 
1958, a total sum equivalent to about 
$8,500 million, consisting of $6,500 
million in the form of grants and 
$2,000 million in the form of loans 
(net of repayments), is reported to 
have been transferred to the less de- 
veloped areas. Of this total, $7,700 
million were supplied on a bilateral 
basis, principally by the United States 
($4,100 million), France ($2,600 mil- 
lion) and the United Kingdom ($500 
million). The remaining $800 million 
represented multilaterally-administered 
assistance provided through interna- 
tional agencies, of which just over one 
half was channelled through the World 
Bank. The United States, the United 
Kingdom, France and Canada were 
the most important contributors to 
international technical assistance and 
relief agencies, and in the four years 
covered contributed over 80 per cent 
of these agencies’ funds 

The major share of this flow of 
economic aid was directed to coun- 
tries of Asia and the Far East. The 


principal recipients of the total sum 
of $4,500 million extended to this 
region were the Republic of Korea 
($1,000 million), Vietnam ($600 mil- 
lion) and Pakistan ($400 million). Af- 
rican countries accounted for $3,100 
million, the next largest share, the 
principal recipients being Algeria 
($800 million), Morocco ($300 mil- 
lion) and French West Africa ($200 
million). In Latin America, Brazil 
($300 million), Mexico ($100 mil- 
lion) and Peru ($100 million) were 
the leading countries assisted; total 
receipts of this region (including the 
overseas territories of European pow- 
ers) were just slightly more than 
$1,000 million. 

On a per head basis there were wide 
variations between countries in the 
dimensions of the aid received. Among 
independent countries, Israel, Laos 
and Libya recorded the highest fig- 
ures, with net receipts in each case of 
more than eighty dollars per head 
during the four-year period. 


Housing Conditions 


The Statistical Yearbook provides 
data on the number, size and equip- 
ment of existing dwellings, in urban 
and rural areas, in some sixty coun- 
tries and territories and on the density 
of population in almost forty coun- 
tries. Data for the following coun- 
tries and territories have been added 
to this issue of the Yearbook: Canal 
Zone (Panama), Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Greenland, Guam, Luxembourg, New 
Guinea, Nauru, Papua, Portuguese 
India. 

From the latest postwar census data 
given, the commonest type of dwelling 
in the less developed countries is com- 
posed of one to two rooms (including 
kitchen). In British Guiana 90 per 
cent of the dwellings were composed 
of one to two rooms, 86 per cent in 
Paraguay, 85 per cent in El Salvador 
(urban areas), 83 per cent in Ecua- 
dor, 82 per cent in Greenland (private 
dwellings) and Panama, 76 per cent 
in Ceylon, 75 per cent in Haiti (Port- 
au-Prince), 74 per cent in Mauritius, 
72 per cent in Nicaragua, 69 per cent 
in Guatemala (urban areas), 63 per 
cent in Argentina, 56 per cent in Egypt, 
53 per cent in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, 51 per cent in Chile and Portu- 
guese India. 

In Europe, 57 per cent of the dwell- 
ings in Finland had one to two rooms, 
68 per cent in Greece and, not count- 
ing the kitchen as a room, 80 per cent 
in Yugoslavia (urban areas). On the 
other hand, dwellings of more than 
five rooms constituted half or more 
of all dwellings in Australia, Canada, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. 
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Overcrowding is measured by den- 
sity of occupation (number of persons 
per room) and it is stated that dwell- 
ings are generally considered to be 


overcrowded when there are more 
than 1.5 persons (United States) or 
two persons (Europe) per room. The 
census data show that there were two 
persons or more in over 93 per cent 
of the dwellings in Paraguay, in 78 
per cent of the dwellings in British 
Guiana, in 75 per cent (arban areas) 
and over 89 per cent (rura) areas) of 
the dwellings in Greenland. 

At the other end of the scale, the 
proportion of dwellings with 1.5 or 
less persons per room ranged from 
89 to 96 per cent in the following 
countries: Australia, Canada, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 


Book Preduction 


The table on book production shows 
the number of titles of books, pam- 
phlets and other non-periodicals, in- 
cluding re-editions, published in more 
than sixty countries and broken down 
into the ten subject groups of the 
Universal Decimal Classification. In 
1957 Japan published 25,299 titles, 
the United Kingdom 20,719 titles, 
India 19,832 titles, the German Fed- 
eral Republic 15,710 titles, and France 
11,917 titles. The figures given for the 
United States (13,142 titles in 1957) 
relate only to books published by the 
book trade, thereby omitting large 
segments of book production such as 
official, university and church publi- 
cations, etc. In 1956, the USSR pub- 
lished 59,530 titles, of which 31,616 
were placed on the market and the 
rest distributed free. 

The breakdown by subject matter 
shows that, in 1957, the greatest num- 
ber of works on philosophy were pub- 
lished in Japan, on religion in India 
and on pure science in the United 
Kingdom. There were no 1957 figures 
for the USSR, but in 1956 the USSR 
published the greatest number of 
books on both pure and applied 
sciences 


Book Translations 


Che table on book translations fur- 
nishes data on the number of transla- 
(titles) in more than thirty 
countries, broken down into original 
language and subject groups. In 1956, 
these countries published a total of 
27,617 titles, of which 32 per cent 
were from English, 23 per cent from 
Russian, 12 per cent from French and 
9 per cent from German 

Of the 8,709 translations from Eng- 
lish, Germany (East and West) pub- 
lished 821, France 756, Japan 751 
and Turkey 732. Of the 6,258 trans- 
lations from Russian, 2,964 (47 per 


tions 


cent) were published in the USSR 
and represented translations into other 
languages spoken in the Soviet Union; 
another 42 per cent was published in 
Eastern European countries and 
Western Germany. 

The USSR published the largest 
number of translations (4,648) in 
1956, followed by Germany (2,152), 
Italy (1,428), France (1,399), 
Czechoslovakia (1,386), Japan 
(1,336), the Netherlands (1,134), 
Romania (1,114), Spain (1,082) and 
Poland (1,043). 

About 57 per cent of the total 
number of translations in 1956 re- 
lated to arts and letters (philology, 
arts and literature), 29 per cent to 
social sciences (including philosophy 
and religion) and 14 per cent to nat- 
ural (pure) and applied sciences. 


Newsprint, Daily Newspapers 


The Yearbook provides data on the 
production of newsprint, the total and 
per capita consumption of newsprint 
in some eighty countries and the num- 
ber and circulation of newspapers in 
more than 130 countries. 

Over the last decade the world pro- 
duction of newsprint has increased 
from 7,530 thousand metric tons in 
1948 to 12,150 thousand metric tons 
in 1957, or an increase of 61 per cent. 

In Canada, the chief producer of 
newsprint, the output rose from 4,520 
thousand metric tons in 1948 to 
5,803 thousand metric tons in 1957, 
an increase of 28 per cent. The 
United States, the second largest pro- 
ducer of newsprint, had an output of 
794 thousand metric tons in 1948 and 
1,630 thousand metric tons in 1957, 
an increase of 105 per cent. Produc- 
tion in Japan rose 450 per cent, in the 
United Kingdom 119 per cent and in 
Finland 97 per cent between 1948 and 
1957. 

In 1957, the United States ac- 
counted for 50 per cent of all news- 
print consumed in the world, and the 
United Kingdom, the second largest 
consumer, 8 per cent. However, con- 
sumption in the United States in 1957 
was 3 per cent less than in 1956 and 
consumption in the United Kingdom 
was 6 per cent greater for the same 
period. The per capita consumption of 
newsprint in 1957 was highest in the 
United States, with 36 kilos,* followed 
by New Zealand (28 kilos), Australia 
(27 kilos), Canada (25 kilos), Swe- 
den (25 kilos) and the United King- 
dom (20 kilos). The per capita con- 
sumption for the first four countries 
was less in 1957 than 1956, and for 
the last two countries somewhat higher 
(5 to 6 per cent). 

The largest circulation, per 1,000 
inhabitants, of daily newspapers (de- 


oie) 


One kilo equals 2.2 pounds, 


fined as publications containing gen- 
eral news and appearing at least four 
times per week) shown in the Year- 
book table is the 1954 figure (no 
later data given) of 573 copies for 
the United Kingdom. Among the 
countries with the next largest circula- 
tion in 1956 or 1957 were: Sweden 
(462 copies per 1,000 inhabitants), 
Luxembourg (435), Finland (420), 
Japan (400), New Zealand (390), 
Australia (391), Denmark (376), 
Norway (374), and the United States 
(337). 


Radio and Television 


Tables in the Statistical Yearbook 
show the number of radio broadcast- 
ing stations in more than a hundred 
countries or territories and of tele- 
vision broadcasting stations in thirty 
countries, as well as the number of 
radio (wireless) and television sets in 
use (or licensed) in some 165 and 
fifty countries respectively. 

According to the estimated totals, 
about 335 million radio sets, includ- 
ing loudspeakers attached to radio-re- 
distribution systems, were in use in 
1957. Of these, 168 million were in 
North America (150 million in the 
United States alone), with more than 
a third—120 million—in Europe (in- 
cluding the USSR). The USSR re- 
ported 29.6 million sets in 1956, of 
which 22.2 million were radio-redis- 
tribution (wired) loudspeakers. 

It is estimated that, in 1957, for 
every 1,000 inhabitants there were 
672 radios in North America, 229 in 
Oceania, 194 in Europe (including 
the USSR), 98 in South America, 17 
in Asia (excluding the USSR), 16 in 
Africa, and 120 in the world as a 
whole. 

The Yearbook estimates that there 
were 64 million television sets in use 
at the end of 1957, with 50 million in 
North America, 12.5 million in Eu- 
rope (including the USSR), 700,000 
each in Asia (excluding the USSR) 
and South America, and a few thou- 
sand in Africa and Oceania. The num- 
ber of television sets per 1,000 in- 
habitants was put at 198 in North 
America, twenty in Europe (including 
the USSR) and five in South America. 

Between the end of 1951 and 1957, 
the number of television sets in the 
United Staies rose from 15.8 million 
to 47 million and in the United King- 
dom (licenses issued) from 1.16 mil- 
lion to 7.76 million. These two coun- 
tries accounted for 86 per cent of the 
world’s television sets at the end of 
1957. The countries with the next 
largest numbers of television receivers 
were: Canada 2,730,000; the USSR 
1,324,000; West Germany 1,220,000; 
France 683,000; Italy 674,000; Japan 
650,000: Brazil 350,000; Cuba 300,- 
000; and Mexico 300,000. 
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Further Information Asked 


on Economic Opportunities for Women 


Pp its thirteenth session 
on March 27, the Commission 
on the Status of Women (see UNITED 
Nations REvIEW, April 1959) adopted 
resolutions on economic opportuni- 
ties for women, including retirement 
and pension rights, and on access of 
women to the teaching profession. 
The Commission voted to give pri- 
ority to future studies of political 
rights of women, as well as to ad- 
visory services in the field of human 
rights, equal pay for equal work, 
status of women in private law and 
the nationality of married women. 
The Commission congratulated the 
Secretariat for reports on which many 
of its decisions were based. Other mat- 
ters discussed by the Commission not 
leading to resolutions were the ad- 
visory services program, the report 
of their representative on the Sub- 
commission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties, communications concerning the 
status of women and participation of 
women in the work of the United 
Nations and of the specialized agen- 
cies. The Commission proposes hold- 
ing its fourteenth session, in 1960, 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Education 


On the question of access of women 
to education, most members felt that 
eradication of illiteracy is of the first 
importance not only to those areas 
of the world where illiteracy is wide- 
spread but also to those regions where 
it exists in villages and rural areas. 
Certain factors impede the advance 
of education in those countries and 
territories, such as shortage of trained 
staff, limited financial resources of 
governments or family financial diffi- 
culties, any or all of which may lead 
to a choice, on economic grounds, of 
education for boys only. Several mem- 
bers, while acknowledging the im- 
portance of access to every level of 
education, considered that emphasis 
should be placed on the need for free 
and compulsory primary education 
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Commission Ends Thirteenth Session 


for all. Other points mentioned were 
the importance of elementary techni- 
cal training in industrial areas, edu- 
cational programs in rural areas, the 
need for teachers and the value of 
regional seminars as a means of fur- 
thering the education of women in 
less-developed regions. 

The Commission discussed at length 
the access of women to the teaching 
profession and considered a report 
prepared by the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization (UNESCO). Most members 
agreed that in the majority of coun- 
tries no problems of access to the 
teaching profession exist. In fact, 
teaching often is among the first pro- 
fessions open to women. However, 
there are problems of concern to the 
woman teacher. The married woman 
teacher may find it difficult to com- 
bine home duties with a career and in 
some countries faces dismissal on mar- 
riage. In some regions, though, the 
married teacher is encouraged to re- 
turn to teaching after raising her 
family and one instance was given of 
a training program for the older mar- 
ried woman to equip her to enter the 
teaching profession in middle life. 

Members noted with concern that 
in some countries unequal pay scales 
for men and women teachers still 
exist. Even where equal pay obtains, 
the standard of salary is so low that 
men are not attracted to the profes- 
sion. As access to other professions 
becomes available to women, the num- 
ber of women entering the teaching 
profession tends to decrease. Where 
salaries are low in comparison with 
incomes from other professions, this 
reflects on the status of the teacher in 
the community and is a further de- 
terrent to possible recruits to the 
profession. 

In many countries there is a very 
high proportion of women teachers 
at the primary and intermediate school 
levels but comparatively few at the 
upper levels. Some members suggested 
that since women are particularly suc- 


cessful teachers of very young chil- 
dren, boys’ schools should have some 
women teachers to balance male and 
female influence. 

Some members of the Commission 
expressed appreciation of the UNESCO 
report while others pointed out that 
some of the statistics presented were 
outdated and did not correspond to 
facts. It was felt that the report had 
drawn on source material which was 
inadequate and that additional sources 
of information should be drawn on in 
future reports. One member suggested 
a new document, based on a question- 
naire directed to governments. 


Report Again 


The Commission unanimously 
adopted a resolution which first asks 
the Economic and Social Council to 
call the attention of governments to 
resolutions adopted at two previous 
sessions concerning measures to in- 
crease facilities for the training of 
girls as teachers, ensure equal respon- 
sibility and opportunities for women 
and men teachers and raise the eco- 
nomic and social level of the teaching 
profession. 

It asks the Council to invite UNESCO 
to prepare for the Commission’s ses- 
sion in 1961 a further report on the 
access of women to the teaching pro- 
fession based on information from 
member states and other authoritative 
sources, as well as on the develop- 
ments arising from a recent ILO meet- 
ing of experts on teachers’ problems. 

The resolution expresses apprecia- 
tion for the effort involved in a UNESCO 
report but it considers that, possibly 
due to the vast sources of material 
available, the report is incomplete in 
that it does not reflect adequately the 
position of women in many member 
countries. 

All members of the Commission 
participating in the debate on the 
advisory services program emphasized 
the value of seminars and their useful 
contribution to the improvement of 
the status of women. Several members 
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stated that it would be desirable to 
hold seminars dealing with the status 
of women in family law and other 
related fields. It was generally felt 
that seminars on the status of women 
should be held on an annual basis. 
One member pointed out the useful- 
ness of national seminars to promote 
the rights of women, particularly in 
countries which have recently become 
independent or in trust and non-self- 
governing territories. Another mem- 
ber felt that in organizing the regional 
seminar in Ethiopia, scheduled for 
1960, it would be desirable to assure 
the participation of women from all 
Africa, with an emphasis on 
non-self-gov- 


parts of 
the African trust and 
erning territories. Still another mem- 
ber felt that particular attention should 
be given to the follow-up of the semi- 
nars and that the importance of other 
aspects of the advisory services pro- 
gram should also be stressed, such 
as provision of fellowships and ex- 
pert assistance in human rights 


Occupational Outlook 


In the course of the general debate 


on the occupational outlook for 


women in the professions of archi- 
tect, engineer and jurist (see UNITED 
NATIONS REviIEW, April 1959), sev- 
eral members stressed that true equal- 
ity cannot be achieved by women 
until and unless they enjoy equal 
economic rights. While few legal bar- 
riers remain, it is still necessary to 
work for the removal of 
prejudices before complete equality of 
opportunity can be achieved. Many 
employers are reluctant to incur the 
expense of training women workers 
who retire after marriage or the birth 
of children. It was noted, however, 


existing 
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Officers and 


Officers of the session were: Miss 
Uldarica Mafias (Cuba), Chairman; 
Mrs. Zofia Dembinska (Poland), First 
Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Setsu  Tanino 
(Japan), Second Vice-Chairman; and 
Mrs. Tamar Shoham-Sharon (Israel). 
Rapporteur, 
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Korschounowa (USSR), Miss Ruth Tomlinson (United Kingdom) and Mrs. 


Hahn 
Philippines and Romania 


Lorena 


that this reluctance is being over- 
come gradually by the tendency of 
women to continue working after mar- 
riage or to return to work after 
children reach school age. The im- 
portance of a woman’s professional 
life was emphasized and many mem- 
bers agreed that a woman’s domestic 
responsibilities should not necessarily 
prevent her from participating in the 
work of the community. 

In discussing ways of acquainting 
girls with the wide range of occu- 
pations in modern society and the 
training requirements and employment 


(United States). Observers came 


from Colombia, Peru, the 


possibilities involved, several members 
referred to the great value of ade- 
quate vocational guidance programs. 
The role of mass media of communi- 
cation in imparting knowledge and 
stimulating interest was stressed and 
it was noted that forums and pam- 
phlets are of considerable use. There 
are already in existence reports on 
social work, on opportunities for 
women in handicrafts and cottage 
industries, on the problems of work- 
ing mothers, on part-time employ- 
ment and on the employment of 
older women workers. UNEsco has 
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been invited to prepare a further 
report on access to the teaching pro- 
fession, and the World Health Or- 
ganization has considerable informa- 
tion available regarding opportunities 
in the medical and paramedical pro- 
fessions. It was suggested that WHO 
would greatly assist the work of the 
Commission if it included in its regu- 
lar program of collection of informa- 
tion inquiries on the participation of 
women in these professions, with 
particular regard to their access to 
these occupations, their status, their 
numbers in relation to the total and 
prospects for the future, including 
possibilities of official and public 
acceptance. 

One member referred to the first 
selection which had been made of 
professions in which women had only 
recently begun to participate. She 
favored continuing inquiries in these 
fields but below the university level, 
particularly in the fields of architec- 
ture and engineering. Several members 
agreed that such inquiries would be 
useful in revealing the range of occu- 
pations now evolving, the back- 
ground of workers who moved to 
higher levels, the methods of acquir- 
ing training and skills and the possi- 
bilities of training programs for older 
women workers. 

Some felt that a study of training 
and opportunities in occupations at 
this middle level could in turn lead 
to subsequent studies of economic 
opportunities for women in the range 
of unskilled and manual work. Fur- 
ther studies would be of additional 
value if they indicated trends in occu- 
pations over a period so that varia- 
tions in the numbers of women un- 
dertaking such occupations could be 
noted. It was suggested that the form 
of the questionnaire to governments 
be altered slightly by placing ques- 
tions relating to training before those 
relating to employment opportunities; 
and that a question should also be 
put to governments and non-govern- 
mental organizations concerning meas- 
ures taken in order to improve the 
occupational outlook for women. 


Broader Fields 


The resolution on economic oppor- 
tunities for women, adopted by unani- 
mous vote, calls for a report on the 
availability of opportunities for women 
as draftsmen, science and engineering 
technicians, accountants, economists 
and statisticians. It requests the Sec- 
retary-General to collect information 
and to prepare for the Commission’s 
Session in 1961, in consultation with 
the specialized agencies concerned, a 
report on the availability of oppor- 
tunities for women in certain specific 
fields 
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The resolution notes that the major 
obstacles to the training of women, 
and their employment, as architects, 
engineers and jurists appear from the 
inadequacy of the vocational guidance 
of girls and from the attitude of the 
public and of employers toward the 
recruitment of women into these pro- 
fessions, as well as the conditions of 
employment and the availability of 
opportunities for advancement. 

Some representatives stated that 
they had supported the resolution, 
although not in full agreement with 
its wording: they felt that the resolu- 
tion should have included a reference 
to the absence in some countries of 
the economic conditions essential for 
primary and vocational training of the 
broad mass of the population. One 
member expressed the view that the 
contemplated report should be ex- 
panded to cover the whole scope of 
the technical and liberal professions 
so that it might be possible to ascer- 
tain from such a comprehensive re- 
port where discrimination lay. 

The resolution also invites non- 
governmental organizations to con- 
tinue and increase their activities in 
the field of education of public opinion 
toward a wider understanding of the 
facilities and opportunities existing 
for girls and women in these profes- 
sions. 


Retirement and Pensions 


Considering the question of the 
desirability of equal or lower retire- 
ment and pensionable ages for women 
as compared to those of men, several 
members referred to the importance 
of securing equality with regard both 
to the optional age of retirement and 
pensionable age. These views were 
expressed: there is danger of dis- 
crimination against women in em- 
ployment if a lower pensionable or 
retirement age is maintained; not only 
are the possibilities of career advance- 
ment for women reduced, but women 
start their careers on an unequal foot- 
ing if the duration of the career is 
shorter; some employers would be in- 
clined to encourage women to retire 
before men, or would be unwilling 
to engage women approaching pen- 
sionable age; men have a lower life 
expectancy, an added reason for an 
equal retirement and pension age for 
both men and women. 

Women should have the opportunity 
of continuing in employment as long 
as they wish, provided they remain fit 
and efficient. The age at which women 
choose to retire often is the same as 
the age chosen by men. 

Other members pointed out that 
woman's unique contribution to so- 
ciety and her important role as mother 
should be considered, and recognition 


by the community should be expressed 
by having a lower optional pension- 
able age for women than for men. 
Less qualified women workers are 
generally in favor of a lower pen- 
sionable age for women than for men. 
The importance of safeguarding the 
rights of women to continue to work 
while receiving a pension was also 
stressed. 

All members recognized the com- 
plexities of the present position, which 
differs from country to country ac- 
cording to social patterns. Some mem- 
bers emphasized that the Commis- 
sion should take the fead in the prob- 
lem, as it had been. created for the 
purpose of encoufaging member 
states to modify their legislation, 
where discriminatory, and to bring it 
into line with the principles of equality 
enunciated in the Charter. 

The resolution recommends that all 
member states and members of the 
specialized agencies facilitate, by all 
appropriate means, the equal treat- 
ment of men and women workers with 
respect to pension plans and the im- 
plementation of the principle that the 
retirement age, either optional or com- 
pulsory, and the pensionable age 
should be the same for men and 
women workers. It urges the non-gov- 
ernmental organizations in consulta- 
tive status to continue their efforts 
toward equal rights of women with 
respect to the age of retirement and to 
rights of workers to pension. 


Women in the United Nations 


The Commission discussed the need 
for women in policy-making or senior 
posts in the secretariats of the United 
Nations and of the specialized agencies 
and stressed that all conditions of em- 
ployment should be equal for men 
and women members of the staff. 

Several speakers noted that this par- 
ticipation had increased in the lower 
levels and decreased in senior po- 
sitions during the past year, and some 
considered that the situation was far 
from satisfactory. 

Members also expressed hope that 
more governments would appoint 
women to responsible positions in 
their delegations to the General As- 
sembly or other United Nations or- 
gans and to their permanent dele- 
gations to the United Nations and 
that women in the secretariats would 
have the same opportunities for pro- 
motion as men. 

The Commission’s report on the 
work of its thirteenth session will be 
submitted to the Economic and Social 
Council as the summer session to be 
held in Geneva beginning June 30, 
1959. 
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Evolution in Tanganyika 


territory would receive proper respect. 
The territory was progressing very 
slowly toward self-government or in- 
dependence and the main cause for 
this was the administering authority's 
policy of perpetuating Tanganyika’s 
dependent status so that its natural 
and other resources might be used by 
the administering authority and British 
and other foreign companies. The 
Council must, he declared, point out 
to the administering authority the 
necessity for implementing the Gen- 
eral Assembly's resolutions on the 
establishment of a target date for the 
attainment by the territory of self- 
government or independence. The 
USSR representative held that it would 
be quite justifiable—and indeed proper 

to establish a maximum target date 
of five years. 

C. S. Jha, of India, maintained that 
it should be the pre-eminent task of 
the administering authority to prepare 
the peoples of the territory for the 
responsibilities of independence in the 
shortest possible time. That prepara- 
tion had to be comprehensive, with a 
view to a balanced and integrated de- 
velopment in the political, economic 
and social fields and involved detailed 
planning to enable the smooth and 
orderly transfer of power to the people 
of Tanganyika. 

Mr. Jha felt that the determination 
of intermediate target dates for in- 
dependence, as recommended on 
numerous occasions by the General 
Assembly, could no longer be post- 
poned. Accordingly, India recom- 
mended once again that the admin- 
istering authority, in consultation with 
the elected representatives of Tanga- 
nyika, should proceed with the fixing 
of target dates for the introduction of 
universal suffrage, and for the aboli- 
tion of official representatives in the 
Legislature and the executive govern- 
ment, as well as in other spheres. 

Similar positions were taken by the 
representatives of Haiti and the United 
Arab Republic. 


Challenge of a New Day 


Kevin T. Kelly, of Australia, con- 
sidered that so far as Tanganyika as 
an entity was concerned, it was pre- 
mature to consider the formulation of 
any recommendations relating to inter- 
mediate and final targets and dates, 
especially of a political character. Mr. 
Kelly considered that under Britain’s 
enlightened guidance Tanganyika had 
turned its back on a retarded past and 
was about to face heroically the chal- 
lenge of a new day. Realistically 
appraised, the challenge was essentially 


(Continued from page 10) 


educational, social and economic, 
rather than political. 

Replying to these comments, the 
special representative reiterated that 
there was no substance in the sugges- 
tion that the administering authority 
was deliberately attempting to delay 
the grant of independence. On the 
contrary, it was the declared policy 
of the administering authority to bring 
Tanganyika to independence as soon 
as practicable. 

Sir Andrew Cohen, of the United 
Kingdom, considered that target dates 
were only one means to an end. Sir 
Andrew wondered who, ten or five 
years ago, would have believed that 
Tanganyika could in 1959 have 
reached the stage of political develop- 
ment, the stage of general develop- 
ment, the stage of harmonious race 
relations which the territory and its 
people had today reached. As he had 
noted before in United Nations de- 
bates, the “proof of the pudding” was 
in the eating. 

The United Kingdom representative 
also told the Council that a_post- 
elections committee would be set up 
in March to study further constitu- 
tional developments in the territory. 
He suggested that the Council should 
await the results of this committee’s 
work. 

With regard to the election system, 
the United Kingdom representative 
held that nobody, whatever their views 
might be on the parity system, could 
legitimately claim that it was designed 
against the interests of the nationalist 
parties. As everyone knew, TANU had 
won all the seats either through their 
own candidates or through candidates 
which TANU had supported. On the 
question of expanding the franchise, 
Sir Andrew stated that no one had 
ever suggested that the present system 
would be permanent. It would now be 
the subject of review in the light of 
experience. 


Economic Problems 


In commenting on the territory’s 
economic situation, several members 
expressed concern over the fall in 
export prices which, it was feared, 
might have some adverse effects on 
the budgetary position. It was noted 
that, according to the special repre- 
sentative’s statement, expenditure for 
the current year was likely to be just 
over £20 million, with a revenue of 
some £19 million. Members hoped 
that the fall in export prices would 
not discourage African growers nor 
hinder the administration’s efforts to 
expand and diversify production. It 
was also noted that the administering 


authority had accepted the obligation 
to assist Tanganyika in meeting its 
current financial difficulties. 

P. K. Edmonds, of New Zealand, 
pointed out that it was not easy to 
develop quickly the economy of a 
territory like Tanganyika, where the 
gross national product was still only 
£20 per capita, the overseas trade 
amounted to £10 per capita and the 
annual expenditure of the Central 
Government to £2.10.0 a head. In 
those circumstances, the rate of de- 
velopment was heavily dependent on 
two factors: first, the level of prices 
obtainable for Tanganyika’s exports; 
and second, the possibility of obtain- 
ing and paying for outside capital. 

The New Zealand representative 
noted that the territory’s gross domes- 
tic product had risen by 10 to 15 per 
cent between 1954 and 1957, and that 
it was thought this rate of progress 
was probably being maintained. Mr. 
Edmonds commended the administer- 
ing authority for arranging for the 
International Bank to send to Tanga- 
nyika in 1959 a mission of experts to 
survey the territory’s economy. 


“Colonial” Economy 

A more critical view was taken by 
Ivan F. Kurdyukov, of the USSR, 
who described the economy as 
“colonial.” He contended that there 
was practically no national industry 
and all the economic life and develop- 
ment was aimed mainly at serving the 
interests of foreign companies and 
monopolies. The economy of the in- 
digenous people was primitive and 
very few of them participated in the 
commercial life of the territory. All 
trade, and especially the export trade, 
was monopolized by foreigners. While 
the large foreign companies were 
monopolizing the wealth and labor 
resources of the territory and were 
reaping huge profits, the conditions 
of the people were not improving. 

The representative of Burma felt 
that much greater efforts should be 
made to modernize agricultural 
methods and increase productivity, 
which would help to mitigate the vast 
disparity in the economic status of 
Africans and non-Africans. 

The representative of France con- 
sidered that by acquiring half of the 
shares of Williamson Diamonds, Ltd., 
the authorities of Tanganyika had 
acted wisely and had thus reserved 
the rights of the territory to the bene- 
fits to be drawn from the exploitation 
of the sub-soil. 

Abdullah Ali El-Erian, of the United 
Arab Republic, urged that the safe- 
guarding of the future rights and in- 
terests of the Africans must be the 
paramount factor to be taken into 
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consideration in the exploitation of 
the mineral resources of the territory. 
Measures should be taken to make the 
southern part of the territory more 
accessible and to link it more closely 
with the rest of Tanganyika. 

The special representative contested 
the statement that the development 
plans were not concerned with the af- 
fairs of Africans but designed solely 
to further the interests of overseas 
companies. He referred to the large 
number of African productivity 
schemes proposed by the African 
members of the Legislative Council 
which the Tanganyika Government, 
with assistance from Colonial Devel- 
opment and Welfare funds, had been 
fostering and encouraging. 

With regard to problems of land 
tenure, the representative of the Unit- 
ed Arab Republic urged that the admin- 
istering authority should enact meas- 
ures to guarantee that land intended 
for agriculture be no longer alienated, 
except to the indigenous population, 
adding that such a measure would be 
in complete conformity with the cus- 
tomary rule of international law 
which entitled every state to limit the 
rights to land property to its nationals. 

The representative of the adminis- 
tering authority stated that the pro- 
tection of the land rights of the Af- 
rican population of Tanganyika was 
“a sacred trust for the administering 
authority,” and that elaborate meas- 
ures and safeguards had been taken 
over the years to secure that that pro- 
tection was complete 


On social questions the representa- 
tive of the USSR drew attention to 
cases of corporal punishment, which 
he noted had become more numerous. 
Moreover, the punishment was, he 
said, also given to juveniles. 

Mr. Fletcher-Cooke pointed out that 
corporal punishment, as a sentence 
which may be awarded by the courts 
in certain limited circumstances, was 
maintained in Tanganyika on the basis 
of consultation with African public 
opinion. During his time in the terri- 
tory, no African representative had 
ever suggested in the Legislative Coun- 
cil that the question of corporal pun- 
ishment should be reconsidered. It 
was nevertheless the declared inten- 
tion of the Tanganyika Government 
to bring this form of punishment to 
an end, and it was hoped that public 
opinion could be educated to accept 
that. 

Empty Seats in School 


In the educational field a number 
of representatives commented on en- 
rollments in schools. Thus, the rep- 
resentative of New Zealand noted that 
the primary schools provided places 
for about 470,000 African pupils- 
more than half the number of African 
children of primary school age. Yet 
more than one in every five of those 
places remained unfilled—apparently 
yecause of the lack of interest on the 
part of parents. Many places in mid- 
dle schools were also empty. His dele- 
gation was confident that the admin- 
istering authority, the territorial au- 
thorities and the responsible African 


leaders realized the seriousness of this 
situation and would continue to do 
what they could to encourage parents 
to send their children to school. 

The representative of India ex- 
pressed satisfaction at what he con- 
sidered was an impressive number of 
students from Tanganyika attending 
various higher, technical and other 
institutions, the large numbers of 
teachers being trained, and the expan- 
sion of vocational and technical train- 
ing facilities. 

A number of ‘speakers stressed the 
lack of higher educational facilities 
in the territory. The representative of 
the USSR pointed out that there was 
not a single higher educational in- 
stitution in Tanganyika and that the 
number of Africans studying abroad 
was only two hundred. He also noted 
that the administering authority did 
not permit African students to make 
use of the university scholarships 
which had been offered by the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union. 

The representative of the United 
Arab Republic also attached special 
importance to the establishment of a 
university in the territory itself. He 
hoped that the problem of financing 
such an institution would be solved 
satisfactorily. 

The Trusteeship Council subse- 
quently compiled its own conclusions 
and recommendations on current con- 
ditions in Tanganyika (see page 42 
for details) in the light of observa- 
tions and suggestions made in the gen- 
eral debate. 


Proposals for reorganizing Tanganyika’s cotton industry may be presented to the Legislative Council next year 
With effortless grace women carry seed cotton on their heads to a buying post in the Lake Province. Right. 


growers watch their cotton being weighed at a cooperative buying station. The cotton is then taken to a ginnery. 
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Council’s Recommendations on Tanganyika 


- its detailed conclusions and rec- 
ommendations on the political situ- 


ation in Tanganyika, the Trusteeship 
Council hoped that, “as a result of 
the encouraging developments now 
existing,” the territory will rapidly 
make further substantial advances to- 
ward the objectives of the Trusteeship 
System. The special representative had 
informed the Council that the admin- 
istering authority is now thinking in 
terms of the appointment of unofficial 
ministers chosen from among the elect- 
ed representatives The Council, wel- 
coming this statement, hoped such a 
step toward responsible executive gov- 
ernment would be taken soon 

Ihe fact that for the first time in 
Tanganyika’s history all members of 
the Legislative Council representing 
constituencies are now elected evoked 
the Council's satisfaction 

Noting “the commendable political 
consciousness of the people and the 
sense of displayed by 
their Council 
hoped that the administering authority 


responsibility 
representatives,” the 
consideration to 


would give early 


adopting measures for progressively 
decreasing official and nominated rep 
resentation in the 
transforming it into a completely elect- 
ed body 


Ihe Council recalled its previously 


Legislature and 


expressed hope for substantial in- 
creases in African representation and 
noted the assurance of the administer- 
ing authority that the terms of refer- 
ence of the Post Elections Committee 
would include a review of the widely 
criticized parity system 


Suffrage 


The Council was gratified that the 
elections to the Legislative Council 
had gone smoothly. It noted that they 
were held under a system of restricted 
franchise and of compulsory tripartite 
voting, which had met with wide- 
spread opposition, but also that these 
electoral arrangements, considered by 
the administering authority as experi- 
mental, had resulted in the Tanganyika 
African National Union’ (TANU), 
which had opposed them, gaining a 
sweeping victory at the polls 

The Council reiterated its earlier 
recommendation that the administer- 
ing authority should continue to work 
toward the introduction of universal 
adult suffrage as soon as possible. 

In considering local government, the 
Council welcomed the news that there 
are now ten town councils in addition 
to the Dar es Salaam Municipal Coun- 
cil, and that these urban local authori- 
ties are functioning well, It also noted 


4n important mining development in Tanganyika has been the acquisition 
by the Tanganyika Government of a half share in Williamson Diamonds Ltd. 


This aerial view 


shows the Williamson Diamond Mine at Mwadui. The 


Governor has stated that the mine, employing about two thousand Africans, 
will continue to be operated in the best interests of the trust territory. 
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with satisfaction that elections have 
been held successfully in six town 
councils, and that arrangements are 
being made to hold elections in 1959 
in the Dar es Salaam municipality and 
in one oiher town council. 

The Council noted that the admin- 
istering authority’s policy, as stated 
by the Governor, is to continue foster- 
ing the development of modern forms 
of local government, in accordance 
with the general wishes of the local 
population. The Council hoped that 
the administering authority’s intention 
to accelerate the establishment of dis- 
trict councils, or other appropriate 
forms of modern local government, 
would receive the wholehearted sup- 
port of the inhabitants, as in the Coun- 
cil’s view the establishment of such 
organs is the best possible basis for 
the territory’s rapid political develop- 
ment on democratic lines 


The Council, expressing its fervent 
hopes that circumstances will permit 
the administering authority to acceler- 
ate the pace of development of modern 
forms of local government, recom- 
mended that the authority introduce 
direct elections on the widest possible 
franchise 


The Council noted that as a result 
of the initiative of the Chiefs in 1957, 
a Chiefs’ Convention has been estab- 
lished and that the Tanganyika Gov- 
ernment has referred a number of 
important matters to it for its views 
The Council also noted that a work- 
ing party composed of some members 
of the Chiefs’ Convention and of some 
ministers was considering during 1958 
proposals for the establishment of 
some form of territorial council and 
requested the administering authority 
to keep it fully informed of further 
developments. 


Political Parties 


The Council noted with satisfaction 
that in the recent elections all political 
parties were able to conduct their 
campaigns in “an atmosphere of free- 
dom.” It was also noted that no 
further difficulties have arisen con- 
cerning registration of new branches 
of TANU since the middle of 1958. 


The Council noted the emergence 
of the Tanganyika African National 
Union (TANU) as the dominant politi- 
cal party and the fact that its presi- 
dent, Julius K. Nyerere, now an elect- 
ed member of the Legislative Council, 
was recently elected chairman of the 
newly formed Tanganyika Elected 











John Fletcher-Cooke (front row, third from left), special representative of the 
administering authority for Tanganyika, addressing the Trusteeship Council. 


Members Organization, which com- 
prises African, Asian and 
European members of the Legislative 
Council. The Council hoped that the 
practical cooperation between mem 
bers of all races, shown in the elec- 
tion campaign and in the Legislature, 
presages the application of the non- 
racial principle to the formal member- 
ship of the territory’s political parties. 


elected 


The Council welcomed the assur- 
ance given by the administering au- 
thority that all political parties will 
have every freedom to pursue their 
policies and activities, subject to the 
maintenance of peace, order and good 
government. 


Africanization 


[he increased number of Africans 
in higher civil service posts was noted 
with satisfaction. The need for de- 
veloping an efficient civil service com- 
posed of local officers was, the Coun- 
cil felt, “of pre-eminent importance.” 
It appreciated that the administering 
authority, was aware of this need and 
was taking steps toward Africanization 
of the higher cadres of the civil serv- 
ice. But the Council considered that 
the pace of progress in this direction 
was not sufficiently fast and recom- 
mended that Africanization of the civil 
service be accelerated. 

In this matter the Council also rec- 
ommended that advantage should be 
taken to the fullest possible extent of 
the facilities available for training un- 
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der the United Nations program relat- 
ing to public administration and also 
of such other facilities as may be of- 
fered under national, governmental or 
non-governmental programs. 


Economic Conditions 


Other conclusions and recommenda- 
tions endorsed by the Council con- 
cerned economic expansion, trade and 
industry, land tenure, agriculture, so- 
cial progress and educational develop- 
ment. 

In its general comments on the eco- 
nomic scene, the Council considered 
that the increase of ten to fifteen per 
cent of the gross domestic product be- 
tween 1954 and 1957 revealed the 
continuing improvement in the terri- 
tory’s economic state. The Council 
was gratified that a special effort is 
being made to increase African agri- 
cultural productivity through various 
schemes to which the Africans “are 
responding favorably.” At the same 
time it felt that much remains to be 
done for ensuring the adequate par- 
ticipation of the Africans in the coun- 
try’s economic life. 

The Council recommended that the 
administering authority intensify its 
efforts to facilitate and encourage the 
increased participation of Africans in 
all economic activities by all available 
means, such as credit facilities and 
training. It also urged the African in- 
habitants not only to take full advan- 
tage of the opportunities available to 


them, but to develop with the utmost 
vigor their own initiative in all fields 
of economic and commercial activity. 

The Council considered that the 
preparation of an integrated and long- 
range economic plan, taking into ac- 
count the contribution that may be 
expected from private investment, is 
now called for. The Council recom- 
mended that in order to ensure suc- 
cess for the territory's efforts at raising 
the standard of living, the people them- 
selves and their representatives should 
be associated with planning and with 
the implementation of plans of de- 
velopment at various stages. 

The Council has followed with spe- 
cial interest the progress of projects 
for the reclamation of land from the 
tsetse infestation, irrigation and agri- 
cultural development. The develop- 
ment of agriculture should, the Coun- 
cil considered, continue to have priori- 
ty attention, with the aim of achieving 
self-sufficiency in the supply of essen- 
tial foodstuffs in the shortest possible 
time. The Council hoped that eco- 
nomic planning would take into ac- 
count the necessity of further financial 
resources to agriculture than at pres- 
ent, and would aim at the speedy 
elimination of food deficits and other 
agricultural produce which have to be 
met through imports and the progres- 
sive development of exportable sur- 
pluses of such produce. The Council 
recommended that, in addition to the 
implementation of such large irrigation 
schemes as the Rufiji Basin Scheme, 
special attention be devoted to the de- 
velopment of self-help projects, like 
small dams, irrigation pools, lakes and 
model village farms, in the construc- 
tion of which the inhabitants could be 
directly voluntary 
basis. 


associated on a 


Trade and Industry 


The Council recommended that the 
administering authority continue to 
study ways of encouraging the Afri- 
cans to assume a more prominent role 
in trade and commerce. 


The Council noted with satisfaction 
the marked progress in the develop- 
ment of cooperatives. It also noted 
that the number of registered societies 
increased to 542 and the membership 
to 332,000, while the scope of the co- 
operative movement has expanded 
from consumer and marketing activi- 
ties to other fields such as building, 
cotton-ginning and coffee-curing. 

Plans for establishing new indus- 
tries, utilizing local products such as 
hides, tobaccos and fruits, were noted 
with satisfaction by the Council, which 
hoped that all necessary measures 
would be taken to encourage more 
secondary and cottage industries. In 
that connection the Council recom- 





mended that the administering authori- 
ty study the possibility of local pro- 
tools and 


duction of agricultural 


simple machinery 


Vining 


The Council noted that the Tan- 
ganyika Government has acquired half 
of the shares in Williamson Diamonds, 
Ltd., and is considering the desirabili- 
ty of making some of its shares avail- 
able for local subscription. The Coun- 
cil welcomed the information that 
phosphate deposits have been discov- 
ered and noted that prospecting for 
oil and other minerals continued. The 
administering authority was asked to 
furnish detailed information concern- 
ing the grant or refusal of prospecting 
licences, mining claims or mining 
leases to Africans, Asians and Euro- 
peans and the extent of the participa- 
tion of local inhabitants in the exploi- 
tation of mineral resources. 

The Council recommended that the 
administering authority, in the formu- 
lation of its economic development 
policy, consider the desirability of en- 
couraging industrial enterprise so as to 
provide a sound basis for the national 
economy when the territory becomes 
self-governing or independent. 


Land Tenure 


Noting that the net increase of al- 
ienated land in 1958 was the lowest 
since 1948, the Council repeated its 
earlier recommendation in which it 
expressed confidence that the admin- 
istering authority would continue its 
policy of caution on the alienation of 
land, both as regards the area alien- 
ated and the terms of alienation. It 
considered that land should be alien- 
ated only when it is in the best interest 
of the territory and of its people. 
The Government's proposals to replace 
customary land tenure by individual 
ownership in certain areas and cir- 
cumstances were noted “with great 
interest” by the Council, which en- 
dorsed the administration's view that 
such proposals should be subjected to 
careful public discussion before their 
implementation. Future developments 
on this were awaited with interest 


Concern over Budget 
The Council noted with concern 
that the budgetary situation was caus- 
ing the Tanganyika Government some 


anxiety and that further diminution of 


revenues might, in the Government's 
view, lead to a cutting back of social 
and other services. The Council wel- 
comed the statement that the adminis- 
tering authority had recently accepted 
the obligation to assist Tanganyika in 
meeting its financial difficulties. It 


hoped that the budgetary situation 
would improve and revenue reach a 
higher level as world prices and local 
profits rise. The administering authori- 
ty should, the Council felt, study all 
possible means of increasing public 
revenue, particularly by increasing 
production, improving quality and ac- 
celerating the rate of industrialization. 
While confident that the Tanganyika 
Government, the local authorities and 
responsible leaders of public opinion 
will take all necessary steps to encour- 
age the mobilization of internal capital 
for development purposes, the Council 
recommended that the administration 
should also encourage reinvestment in 
the territory of industrial and com- 
mercial profits made locally. 


Social Progress 


In the social sphere, the Council 
welcomed the growth of the trade 
union movement in Tanganyika. It 
noted the low standard of living of 
the local African population and rec- 
ommended that, subject to the results 
of an inquiry into wage-fixing machin- 
ery, appropriate measures be taken to 
extend the minimum-wage legislation 
to all wage earners in the territory. 

While regretting that the adminis- 
tering authority found it impossible 
to make progress toward the abolish- 
ment of corporal punishment. the 
Council noted assurances of the ad- 
ministration’s intentions to abolish 
such punishment as soon as condi- 
tions permit. 

The Council noted with satisfaction 
that, despite limited financial re- 
sources, the number of hospitals, 
health centres and dispensaries had 
continued to rise. It nevertheless 
stressed the need for further efforts, 
particularly in the training of qualified 
African medical and health personnel. 
The assistance given to the territory 
by the World Health Organization 
and the United Nations Children’s 
Fund (UNICEF) was again welcomed 
by the Council, It noted “with appre- 
ciation” the observations on health 
conditions by WHO and commended 
them to the administration’s attention, 
particularly recommendations for the 
establishment of a pilot demonstration 
area in which all types of public health 
services would be integrated and for 
the extension of tuberculosis control 
measures to the Lake and Western 
Provinces. 


Education 


The Council noted with satisfaction 
a certain increase in the number of 
schools and in the number of children 
attending school and an expansion in 
the training of teaching personnel. The 


Council noted, however, that it was 
still necessary to make greater efforts 
to provide a greater proportion of the 
school-age African population § with 
educational facilities. 

Welcoming the appointment of a 
committee to study closer integration 
of the educational system of the vari- 
ous races, the Council hoped that as 
a result the administration would be 
able to introduce as soon as possible 
a policy of interracial education at all 
levels. The observations of UNESCO 
on educational progress in the terri- 
tory were commended to the attention 
of the administering authority. 

With regard to primary, middle and 
secondary education, the Council noted 
“with concern” that despite the fact 
that less than half of the African 
school children of primary-school age 
and less than five per cent of the 
children of middle-school age were 
attending school, and that the African 
population as a whole persistently de- 
manded increased education facilities, 
more than 100,000 places were un- 
filled in primary schools and 5,000 in 
middle schools. 


In certain remote rural areas the 
parents are reluctant to part with their 
children and prefer to keep them at 
home and make use of their services 
in work in their houses or fields. While 
noting this, the Council recommend- 
ed that the problem be studied care- 
fully by the administering authority 
and that detailed information on the 
subject and a statement on measures 
taken to correct the situation be sub- 
mitted as soon as possible. It was also 
recommended that a special promo- 
tion campaign be undertaken to spread 
a realization of the purposes and bene- 
fits of education. 


A report dealing with higher and 


vocational education is now being 
studied by the Tanganyika Govern- 
ment. Noting this, the Council hoped 
that the administering authority would 
take further measures toward the es- 
tablishment of institutions of higher 
learning, including a university col- 
lege, in the nearest possible future. 
The Council also recommended that 
the administering authority take all 
necessary measures consistent with the 
needs and interests of the territory 
and its inhabitants to enable Tan- 
ganyikans to take full advantage of the 
scholarships offered abroad under 
United Nations scholarship schemes. 


The Council further noted that the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization has under- 
taken to extend on request technical 
and financial aid to member states to 
organize in 1959 a meeting of experts 
to establish general principles in the 
field of technical and vocational edu- 
cation particularly applicable in Afri- 
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ca. The Council hoped that the ad- 
ministering authority would take 
advantage of this offer and participate 
in the conference. 


Time Limit for Independence 


In a separate section of its report 
on Tanganyika, the Council dealt with 
the question of the establishment of 
intermediate target dates and a final 
time-limit for the attainment of self- 
government or independence. The 
Council, at its twenty-first session in 
1958, had expressed the hope that the 
administering authority would con- 
tinue to adopt plans in all fields of 


Preamble 


Whereas the United Nations have, in 
the Charter, reaffirmed their faith in 
fundamental human rights, and in the 
dignity and worth of the human person, 
and have determined to promote social 
progress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom, 

Whereas the United Nations have, in 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, proclaimed that everyone is en- 
titled to all the rights and freedoms set 
forth therein, without distinction of any 
kind, such as race, color, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, na- 
tional or social origin, property, birth or 
other status, 

Whereas the child needs special safe- 
guards, including special legal protection 
by-reason of his physical and mental 
immaturity, 

Whereas the need for such special 
safeguards has been stated in the Geneva 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child of 
1924, and has again been recognized in 
Article 25 (2) of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights and in the statutes 
of specialized agencies and international 
organizations concerned with the welfare 
of children, 

Whereas mankind owes to the child the 
best it has to give, 

Now therefore 

The General Assembly recognizes and 
proclaims the essential Rights of the 
Child to the end that he may have a 
happy childhood and be enabled to grow 
up to enjoy for his own good and for 
the good of society, the fundamental 
rights and freedoms, particularly those 
specified in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, and calls upon men and 
women as individuals as well as upon 
local authorities and national govern 
ments to recognize and strive for the 
observance of those rights through the 
application of the following principles. 


Principles 


1. The child shall enjoy all the rights 
set forth in this 


Declaration without 
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development, where appropriate, with 
dates for their fulfilment, whenever it 
was satisfied that this would help to 
create the preconditions for the at- 
tainment of self-government or inde- 
pendence. At the Council’s twenty- 
third session (February-March 1959) 
the administering authority stated that 
its policy was to bring Tanganyika to 
self-government or independence as 
soon as practicable, but that there was 
a great deal of ground to be covered 
before self-government could be 


achieved; target dates were only one 
means to an end, and not necessarily 
the most effective or rapid means. 
resolutions 


Recalling its previous 








Draft Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


TEXT ADOPTED BY THE COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


distinction or discrimination on account 
of race, color, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or 
social origin, property, birth or other 
status, whether of himself or of either of 
his parents. All children whether born in 
or out of wedlock shall enjoy these 
rights. 

2. The child shall be given the means 
necessary to enable him to develop 
physically, mentally, morally, spiritually 
and socially in a healthy and normal 
manner and in conditions of freedom and 
dignity. 

3. The child shall enjoy special pro- 
tection by law and by other means. 
Whenever necessary, opportunities and 
facilities shall be provided by law to 
enable him to develop in accordance with 
the principles of this’ Declaration. The 
best interests of the child shall be the 
paramount consideration in the enactment 
of such laws. 

4. The child shall be entitled from his 
birth to a name and a nationality. 

5. The child shall enjoy the benefits 
of social security. He shall be entitled to 
grow and develop in health; to this end 
special care and protection shall be pro- 
vided both to him and to his mother, 
including adequate pre-natal and post- 
natal care. The child shall have the right 
to adequate nutrition, housing, recreation 
and medical services. 

6. For the full and harmonious de- 
velopment of his personality, the child 
needs love and understanding. He shall, 
save where his best interests require 
otherwise, grow up in the care of his 
parents, and a young child shall not, save 
in exceptional circumstances, be separated 
from his mother. In any case, opportunity 
shall be provided to the child to grow up 
in an atmosphere of affection and moral 
and material security. Society as well as 
public authorities shall have the duty to 
extend particular care to children without 
a family or those without adequate means 
of support. 

7. The child is entitled to receive free 
and compulsory education, at least in the 
elementary stages. The education of the 





on this subject, the Council recom- 
mended that the administering au- 
thority, in consultation with the elect- 
ed representatives of the population, 
adopt plans for the development of 
the territory in all fields, with indica- 
tions, where appropriate, of intermedi- 
ate target dates to help create as soon 
as possible the preconditions for the 
attainment by the territory of self- 
government or independence. 

The Council, on March 17, adopted 
its report on Tanganyika by a vote 
of 13 to none, with one abstention 
(USSR). The report will now be 
embodied in the Council’s annual re- 
port to the General Assembly. 


child shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of his personality and the strength- 
ening of respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms; it shall enable 
him, enjoying the same opportunities as 
others, to develop his abilities and in- 
dividual judgment and to become a use- 
ful member of society. It shall promote 
mutual understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all peoples and racial 
or religious groups, as well as under- 
standing of the culture both of his own 
people and of other peoples and of the 
principles and purposes of the United 
Nations. 

The best interests of the child shall be 
the guiding principle of those responsible 
for his education and training; that 
responsibility lies in the first place with 
his parents. 

8. The child shall in all circumstances 
be the first to receive protection and 
relief. 

9. The child who is physically, mental- 
ly or socially handicapped shall be given 
the special treatment, education and care 
required by his particular condition. 

10. The child shall be _ protected 
against all forms of neglect, cruelty and 
exploitation. He shall not be admitted 
to employment before an appropriate 
age; he shall in no case be caused or 
permitted to engage in any occupation or 
employment which would prejudice his 
health or education or interfere with his 
physical, mental or moral development 


11. The child shall be brought up in 
an atmosphere which will promote under 
standing, tolerance and friendship among 
peoples and national, racial and religious 
groups and aversion for all forms of 
national, racial or religious discrimina 
tion. He shall be protected from practices 
based on any such discrimination, He 
shall be brought up in a spirit of peace, 
friendship and brotherhood among na 
tions in the consciousness that he will 
achieve his fullest development and de 
rive greatest satisfaction through devoting 
his energy and talents to the service of 
his fellow men, in a spirit of universal 
brotherhood and peace. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
Scientific Committee on the Effects of 
Atomic Radiation 


March 23 


meetings 


{pril 1: Sixth session. Closed 


United Nations Conference on the Elimination 
or Reduction of Future Statelessness 

March 24-April 16 The following 
participated in the Conference 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Can 
ada, Ceylon, Chile, China, Denmark, 
the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
France, Germany, the Holy See, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Jor 
dan, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, Mon 
aco, the Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, 
Panama, Peru, Portugal, Spain, Sweden 
Switzerland, Turkey, the United Arab 
Republic, the United Kingdom, the Unit 
ed States and Yugoslavia. Finland and 
Greece were represented as observers 

At the first meeting, Mr. Larsen, of 
Denmark, was elected President by ac 
clamation and Mr. Kawasaki, of Japan, 
and Mr. Calamari, of Panama, Vice 
Presidents, also by acclamation 

Following a formal proposal by Cey 
lon, the Conference decided by 28 votes 
to none, with 5 abstentions, to adopt as 
a basis of work the draft covenant on 
the reduction of future statelessness pre 
pared by the International Law Commis 


states 
Argentina 


sion 

The Conference considered Articles 1, 
2, 3 and 4 of the draft convention on the 
future statelessness. Upon 
a proposal by the United Kingdom, it 
was decided to replace the word “state” 
Article 3, by the word 
The conference received a Swiss 
intended to embody the 
several jus sanguinis 
representative of Belgium 
amendment in 
Swiss amendment. It 
place Article 6 after 


reduction of 


throughout 
“party.” 
amendment 
point of view of 
States The 
withdrew his 
favor of the new 


country’s 


was decided to 
Article 9 


Article 1, as redrafted by the Draft 
ing Committee, was adopted by the Con 
ference with several amendments by 18 
votes to none, with 14 abstentions. The 
Committee adopted without a 
resolution by Denmark whereby the 
Conference agrees on a definition of 
“naturalization” for the purposes of the 
Convention. The Danish draft protocol 
containing reference to the establish- 
within United Nations framework 
of a tribunal to decide on disputes con 
cerning the interpretation or application 
of the Convention was rejected by 8 
votes to 5, with 18 abstentions. The 
Conference adopted Articles 2 and 3 
The Conference also adopted: Article 4, 
as amended, by 20 votes to none, with 
12 abstentions; Article 5, with an addi 


vote a 


ment 
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UNITED NATIONS DIGEST 
dates-meetings-decisions-documents 


(March 17-April 16) 


tional paragraph proposed by Belgium, 

by 20 votes to 2, with 11 abstentions; 
Article 11, by 15 votes to 5, with 12 

abstentions, with right to enter reserva- 

tions; Articles 12, 14 and 15 were adopt- 

ed unanimously. Discussion on Articles 
and 8 was adjourned. 

The new article on territorial applica- 
amended, was adopted by 14 
votes to 7, with 13 abstentions, but with 
right to enter reservations. 

4 new article on the effect of the 
Convention (L.40,/Add.4) was adopted 
by 19 votes to none, with 11 abstentions. 
4 new article on compulsory jurisdiction 
of the International Court of Justice was 
adopted by 21 votes to 1, with 9 absten- 
right to enter reserva- 


tion, as 


tions, also with 
tions 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


ipril 7-16: The Secretary-General de- 
clared open the twenty-seventh session 
of the Economic and Social Council and 
invited President L6pez Mateos of the 
Republic of Mexico to address the Coun- 
cil 

The Council elected Daniel Cosio Vil- 
legas as President by acclamation. Jerzy 
Michalowski, First Vice-President of the 
Council; and Zahiruddin Ahmed of Pak- 
istan, Second Vice-President. 

The Council began general debate on 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries. The Managing Di- 
rector of the International Monetary 
Fund replied to questions raised during 
the discussion. The Council adopted, 
without vote, a resolution taking note 
of the Fund’s report. 

Mr. Eugene Black, President of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, introduced the Bank’s 
report (E/3198 and Add.1), as well as 
the report of the International Finance 
Corporation (E/3199 and Add.1). The 
Council adopted, without vote, a resolu- 
tion taking note of the reports. 

On April 14, the representative of 
France introduced in the Economic Com- 
mittee a draft resolution (E/L.230) con- 
cerning sources of energy, sponsored by 
Chile, France, Mexico, the Netherlands 
and Spain, and requesting the Secretary- 
General to take appropriate measures for 
holding a United Nations conference on 
solar energy, wind power and geothermic 
energy to be held in 1961 on the basis 
of the agenda suggested in document 
E./3218, taking account of any modifica- 
tions of detail which the delegations con- 
cerned may wish to bring to the Secre- 
tary-General’s attention. The Secretary- 
General is requested to convene, in con- 
sultation with the interested governments 
and not later than the last quarter of 
1960, preliminary meetings of experts 


to exchange information on_ research 
undertaken on these new energy sources, 
reports of which would be transmitted to 
the conference. The Secretary-General 
would be invited to report on action 
taken under this resolution not later 
than the twenty-ninth session of the 
Council. 

The Committee, in addition, received 
draft resolution E/L.231 concerning land 
reform; E/L.232 relating to sources of 
energy; and E/L.233 concerning indus- 
trialization and energy. 


Commission on Human Rights 


March17-April 10: The Commission 
considered the item on freedom of in- 
formation. 

Two draft resolutions were submitted 
in the course of the meetings. One, a 
seven-power draft submitted jointly by 
Ceylon, India, Iran, Italy, Mexico, the 
Philippines and the United States (E 
CN.4/L.511), dealt with freedom of in- 
formation in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The second (E/CN.4/L.512) was 
submitted by Ceylon, India, Iran, Iraq 
and Poland and recommended that 
ECosoc adopt a resolution expressing the 
hope that agreements could be reached 
on reduced cable rates. 

rhe representatives of France and the 
Ukrainian SSR submitted amendments 
(E/CN.4/L.513 and 514) to the seven- 
power draft, and the representative of 
the Secretary-General submitted a state- 
ment on its financial implications (E 
CN.4/L.511/Add.1). The authors of the 
joint resolution submitted a revised draft 
(E/CN.4/L.511/Rev.1), to which the 
representative of the United Kingdom 
submitted amendments (E/CN.4/L.515). 
The representative of France withdrew 
his amendment, which had been incor- 
porated in the revised draft, and the 
authors of the resolution orally revised 
the proposal. The representative of the 
Ukrainian SSR submitted amendments 
(E/CN.4/L.514/Rev.1) to the revised 
seven-power draft (E/CN.4,L.511/Rev.1). 
The Commission adopted resolution E 
CN.4/L.512/Rev.1 by 17 to none, with 
one abstention. The seven-power draft 
was adopted as amended and revised by 
14 votes to none and 4 abstentions. 

On March 23 the Commission’s Com- 
mittee on the Right of Everyone To Be 
Free from Arbitrary Arrest, Detention 
and Exile requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to transmit six additional country- 
monographs to the governments con- 
cerned for checking, verification and 
comments. It requested the Chairman- 
Rapporteur to prepare a draft report on 
the subject under study by November 
1959. These decisions were recorded in 
a supplement to the Committee’s progress 
report to be submitted to the Commission 
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at its fifteenth session (E/CN.4/L.779/ 
Add.1). 

On March 25, the Commission con- 
cluded consideration of the right of asy- 
lum, adopting a French resolution (E/ 
CN.4/L.519), after a separate vote on 
each paragraph, by 15 votes to 2, with 
one abstention. The resolution provides 
that the Commission will undertake the 
preparation of a draft declaration on the 
right of asylum at its next session. 

The Commission unanimously adopted 
a draft resolution submitted by France 
(E/CN.4/L.521) containing a draft res- 
olution for action by ECosoc in which 
the Council requests states members of 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies to take full account of the sug- 
gestions submitted by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral relating to periodic reports on human 
rights (E/CN.4/776 and addenda) in 
drafting their triennial reports on human 
rights. 

The Commission completed considera- 
tion of the item relating to advisory 
services in the field of human rights. 
As its basic document, the Commission 
had before it a report on current activi- 
ties and on activities for 1960 (E/CN.4 
775 and Add.1). 

The Commission adopted the special 
report on freedom of information sub- 
mitted by the Rapporteur (E/CN.4 
L.516). 

India’s proposal to increase the mem- 
bership of the Sub-Commission on Pre- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities to fourteen members (E 
CN.4/L.522) as orally revised at the sug- 
gestion of the representative of the Phil- 
ippines, was adopted by 11 votes to none, 
with 5 abstentions. 

An amendment submitted by Iran and 
the Philippines (E/CN.4/I to the 
draft Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child received 6 votes in favor, 6 against, 
with 5 abstentions. The Commission 
agreed to adjourn consideration of this 
item until the next meeting 

The Commission concluded its discus- 
sion of the item on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities 
and the Study of Discrimination in Edu- 
cation, adopting unanimously the draft 
resolution (E/CN.4/L.532) prepared by 
the Rapporteur at the Chairman’s request. 

Resuming consideration of the Draft 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child 
on March 31, the Commission adopted 
the text of five paragraphs of the pre- 
amble. 

On April 1 the Commission unani- 
mously adopted paragraph 6 of the pre- 
amble (E/CN.4/L.512) as orally amend- 
ed by India and proceeded to consider 
the Principles of the Draft Declaration. 
By a vote of 11 to none, with 6 absten- 
tions, the Commission adopted the French 
amendment (E/CN.4/L.524, para. 2) to 
transpose Principle 10 to the beginning. 

The text of Principle 1 (formerly 
Principle 10), as proposed by Israel (E 
CN.4/L.525) and orally revised, was 
adopted by 12 votes to one, with 5 ab- 
stentions. 

On April 3 the Commission elected 
the following twelve members to serve 
on the Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Mi- 
norities, subject to the consent of their 
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respective governments, for a period of 
three years ending December 31, 1962: 
Abdel Hamid Abdel-Ghani (United Arab 
Republic), Charles D. Ammoun (Leba- 
non), Andrei Andronovich Fomin 
(USSR), Philip Halpern (United States), 
C. Richard Hiscocks (United Kingdom), 
José D. Inglés (Philippines), Pierre 
Juvigny (France), Wojciech Ketrzynski 
(Poland), Arcot Krishnaswami (India), 
Franz Matsch (Austria), Vieno Voitto 
Saario (Finland), Hernan Santa Cruz 
(Chile). 

Principles 1-10 were adopted as amend- 
ed. The Commission agreed to postpone 
the vote on the draft Declaration as a 
whole to a later meeting. A joint draft 
resolution submitted by Argentina, India 
and the Philippines (E/CN.4/L.544) and 
amended by the United Kingdom (E 
CN.4/L.544/Rev.1) was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Commission debated the report 
(E/CN.4/778) of the eleventh session 
of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of 
Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties, adopting several resolutions relating 
to various paragraphs of the report. It 
unanimously adopted a resolution sub- 
mitted orally by the representative of 
Iraq which proposed that it take note of 
the Sub-Commission’s report. 

The Commission also unanimously 
adopted a draft resolution submitted by 
the Chairman requesting the Sub-Com- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities to report 
its observations on the proceedings of 
the Second United Nations Conference 
on Non-Governmental Organizations In- 
terested in the Eradication of Prejudice 
and Discrimination, scheduled to be held 
in Geneva from June 22 to 26, 1959. 

The Commission adopted four recom- 
mendations of the report of the com- 
mittee on Communications (E/CN.4 
782). Recommendation I received a vote 
of 13 to 2, with one abstention; Recom- 
mendation II received a vote of 14 to 2; 
Recommendation III was adopted unani- 
mously; and Recommendation IV _ re- 
ceived a vote of 14 to none, with 2 
abstentions. 

Lists of communications and replies 
from governments were distributed at a 
closed meeting of the Commission. 

The Commission unanimously recom- 
mended to the Economic and Social 
Council that its sixteenth session bé held 
in Geneva. 

On April 10, the Commission unani- 
mously adopted the Draft Declaration on 
the Rights of the Child (E/(CN.4/L.454) 
The Commission also unanimously 
adopted its report to ECosoc with some 
drafting changes and thus completed the 
work of its fifteenth session. 


Commission on International Commodity 
Trade 

March 17-24: The Commission con- 
sidered the situation of international 
trade in primary commodities, the medi- 
um- and long-term prospects for con- 
sumption and production in the main 
commodities with reference, inter alia, 
to developments in the consumption and 
production of synthetic and substitute 
materials. 

It was agreed that Working Party No. 


1, set up at the Commission’s hundredth 
meeting, should consist of the following 
countries: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, France, Greece, India, 
Indonesia, Pakistan, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Uruguay 
and Yugoslavia. 

The Commission decided to recom- 
mend to Ecosoc that the eighth session 
begin at Headquarters on May 2, 1960 
and that the special working party meet 
one week before the opening date of the 
eighth session. 

The session was concluded with state- 
ments on the Commission’s future pro- 
gram of work by the representatives of 
Australia, the United Kingdom and 
Brazil. 

Before the session was declared closed, 
a statement of financial implications in 
connection with the Commission’s pro- 
posed work program was transmitted by 
the Secretary-General (E/CN.13/L.65/ 
Add.1). The Commission adopted its 
draft report to Ecosoc (E/CN.13/L.65) 
as amended during its discussions. 
Technical Assistance Board 

March 18-27: Closed meetings. 
Commission on the Status of Women 

March 17-27: The Commission ob- 
served one minute of silence in tribute 
to the memory of Mrs. Tamara I. 
Ershova, USSR representative to the 
Commission, and decided to send a letter 
of sympathy to her family. 

The Commission concluded debate on 
item 7 of its agenda, equal pay for equal 
work, unanimously adopting draft reso- 
lution E/CN.6/L.265. 

On March 23, the Commission con- 
cluded discussion on the access of women 
to education with the unanimous adoption 
of draft resolution E/CN.6/L.269 as 
amended by the representative of the 
United Kingdom. 

The Commission concluded considera- 
tion of the item on communications con- 
cerning the status of women by taking 
note of the report of its Committee on 
Communications (E/CN.4/782), which 
had been brought to the Commission's 
attention in document E/CN.6/347. 

The Commission unanimously adopted 
draft resolution E/CN.6/L.272, which 
was adopted by the ad hoc Committee 
on Resolutions. At the request of the 
representative of the USSR, a separate 
vote was taken on paragraphs 4 and 5 of 
the preamble, which were adopted by 15 
votes to none, with 3 abstentions. 

The Commission considered the par 
ticipation of women in the work of the 
United Nations and of the specialized 
agencies, and took note of the report of 
the Inter-American Commission of Wom- 
en. By 11 votes to 3, with 4 abstentions, 
it adopted draft resolution E/CN.6/L. 
274/Rev.1 relating to economic oppor 
tunities for women and submitted by 
the representatives of the Dominican 
Republic, France, Mexico and Sweden. 

On March 24, the Commission took 
note of the oral report of its representa 
tive to the eleventh session of the Sub 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimi 
nation and Protection of Minorities and 
considered the place of meeting of its 
next session, On behalf of her Govern 
ment, the representative of Argentina ex 
tended an invitation to the Secretary 
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General to hold the fourteenth session 
in Argentina. 

On March 27 the Commission unani- 
mously adopted its report to ECOSOC, 
thus completing the work of its thirteenth 
session 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


March 17-20: The Council observed 
one minute of silence in tribute to the 
memory of Governor General Pierre 
Ryckmans, former representative of Bel- 
gium 

The Council considered the report of 
the Drafting Committee on Tanganyika 
(T/L.900) and adopted the recommen- 
dations contained therein. It also con- 
sidered the report of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Administrative Unions con- 
cerning Tanganyika (T/L.898) and 
adopted its recommendations, By a vote 
of 13 to none, with one abstention, the 
Council adopted the chapter on Tangan- 
yika (T,L.890 and Add.1, 898, 900, 901) 


On March 18, the Council decided to 
take note of the 1957 annual reports of 


the administering authorities on the 
Cameroons under British administration 
and the Cameroons under French ad- 
ministration, as well as the general peti- 
tions concerning the territories. It de- 
cided to take note of the working papers 
concerning conditions in the two terri- 
tories (T/L.892 and 894), to request the 
Secretariat to insert in the working 
papers references to the two resolutions 
adopted by the General Assembly at the 
second part of its thirteenth session, and 
to include the working papers, as amend- 
ed, in its next report to the General 
Assembly. It also decided to postpone 
consideration of the administering au- 
thority’s report on Togoland until its 
twenty-fourth session. 

The Council considered the reports of 
the Standing Committee on Petitions 
(T/L.893, T/L.899 and T/L.902) and 
adopted by varying votes the recommen- 
dations contained in them. It decided to 
postpone consideration of the sixth prog- 
ress report of the Sub-Committee on the 
Questionnaire (T/1430) and the observa- 
tions to be submitted by administering 
authorities until its twenty-fourth session. 


It noted an FAO report (T/1438) con- 
cerning land tenure and land use prob- 
lems in Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi 
and referred it to the Committee on 
Rural Economic Development of the 
Trust Territories. It noted the General 
Assembly’s resolution on control and 
limitation of documentation (1272 XIID. 


On March 20, the Council considered 
the reports of the Standing Committee on 
Petitions (T/L.903 to 905), noted the 
report (T/L.906) submitted by the 
Standing Committee on Petitions, and 
approved the report of the Standing 
Committee on Administrative Unions 
(T/L.907) by 10 votes to none, with 4 
abstentions. It approved the nomination 
of the following to membership in the 
Standing Committee on Petitions: Bel- 
gium, China, India, Italy, the United 
Kingdom and the USSR. By 12 votes to 
none, with 2 abstentions, it appointed 
Australia to replace the United Kingdom 
on the Committee on Classification of 
Communications. Having completed the 
work of its twenty-third session, the 
Council decided to convene its twenty- 
fourth session on June 2, 1959. 


SUGGESTED READING LIST 


The following publications are suggested for readers who wish more background information on 
articles appearing in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. United Nations publications (in- 
dicated as such) may be obtained from sales agents listed on the back inside cover; specialized agency 
publications (indicated as such) may be obtained from many of these agents or by writing to the 
headquarters of the agency. All other publication listings include their source. 


EVOLUTION IN TANGANYIKA 


TANGANYIKA, REPORT FOR THE YEAR 
1957. Published by Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, London. 


Report by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions on the administration of Tan- 
ganyika for the year 1957 


INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY TRADE 


COMMobITY SURVEY 1958. U.N. Publ. 
S9U1.D.1 $2.00, 14/- ste., 
8.50 Sw. fr 


Price 


This report deals chiefly with recent 
developments on world markets for 
primary commodities. The period cov- 
ered is 1957-1958 and trends in pro- 
duction, consumption and price are 
examined for a large number of prod- 
industrial raw 
materials, agricultural and mineral 


ucts—foodstuffs and 


HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 


UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
Ricuts. U.N. Publ. 58.1.4. 12 pp. 
Price: 15¢, 1/- stg., 0.50 Sw. fr. 


The text of the Declaration adopted 
and proclaimed by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations on Decem- 
ber 10, 1958 


UNITED NATIONS WORK FOR HUMAN 
Ricuts. U.N. Publ. 58.1.16. 40 pp. 
Price: 15¢, 1/- stg., O.SO Sw. fr. 


An interesting account of what the 
United Nations has done during the 
past ten years and is doing to encour- 
age the promotion and protection of 
human rights throughout the world 
Third edition, July 1958. 


A STANDARD OF ACHIEVEMENT—TIHI 
UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HU- 
MAN RuiGuts. U.N. Publ. S8J.22 
36 pp. Price: 25¢, 1/9 stg., 1.00 
Sw. fr 


A clear explanation of the meaning 
of the Declaration and an appraisal of 
its moral and legal influence during 
the past ten years. Includes the text of 
the Declaration. 


TEACHING HUMAN RiGuts. U.N. Publ. 
59.1.5. 88 pp. Price: 25¢, 1/9 stg., 
1.00 Sw. fr. 


Examples of effective programs of 
teaching human rights are found in 
this handbook written in the words 
of the teachers themselves. Back- 
ground information on the work of 
the United Nations for human rights 
and a selected bibliography are also 
included. 


THe Crime or Genocipe. U.N. Publ. 
59.1.3. 16 pp. Price: 15¢, 1/- stg., 
0.50 Sw. fr. 

An explanatory account of the Con- 
vention on Genocide and the back- 
ground of how it came into being. 
Includes the text of the Convention. 
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STATUS OF WOMEN 


LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN. 
U.N. Publ. 57.1V.8. 103 pp. Price: 
$2.00, 14/- stg., Sw. fr. 8.50. 

This publication reports on the main 
aspects of family law and property 
rights of married women and deals 
with the domicile and residence of 
married women, parental rights and 
duties, matrimonial regimes and in- 
heritance rights as well as with the 
subject of civil capacity of married 
women. It contains information on 
the legislation of most countries of 
the world presented mainly in the 
form of an analytical study. 


1957 SEMINAR ON THE Civic RESPON- 
SIBILITIES AND INCREASED PARTICI- 
PATION OF ASIAN WOMEN IN PUBLIC 
Lire. U.N. Publ. 57.1V.10. 54 pp. 
Price: 50¢, 3/6 stg., 2.00 Sw. frs. 
This is the report of a seminar, 

organized by the United Nations in 

cooperation with the Government of 

Thailand, held in Bangkok, 5 to 16 

August 1957, which discussed the vari- 

ous factors affecting Asian women’s 

civic rights and responsibilities and 
participation in public life. 


WOMEN AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. 
U.N. Publ. 58.1.21. 77 pp. Price: 
35¢, 2/6 stg., Sw. fr. 1.40. 


First-person stories by women who 
have seen the United Nations techni- 
cal assistance program at work and 
who show the important part that 
women are playing in it throughout 
the world. 


WHAT IS ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT? 


WorLD Economic Survey, 1957. 
U.N. Publ. 58.11.C.1. 227 pp. Price: 
$2.50, 18/- stg., 10.50 Sw. fr. 
Tenth in the annual series, the 

1957 Survey contains a broad analyti- 

cal study of the inflationary experience 

of countries throughout the world dur- 
ing the present Economic 
trends during 1957 are reviewed and 
prospects for 1958 are investigated. 

An introduction to the Survey relates 

recent events to the past experience 

and contrasts the sources and major 
characteristics of inflation in the three 
major groups of the world economy. 


decade. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THI 
Mippte East 1956-1957. U.N. 
Publ. S811.C.2. 163 pp. Price: 
$7.75, 12/6 stg., 7.50 Sw. fr. 
Economic forces in the Middle 

East giving rise to inflationary or de- 

flationary pressures are analyzed. A 

brief regional summary presents an 

overall picture of conditions in the 
area, followed by a_ detailed account 
for eight countries. Issued as a supple- 
ment to the World Economic Survey, 
1957. 


ECONOMIC 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN AFRICA, 
1956-1957. U.N. Publ. 58.11.C.3. 
84 pp. Price: 80¢, 5/6 stg., Sw. fr. 
3.50. 

This study deals with the com- 
modity structure of trade in Africa 
and the effect of volume and value 
changes on the balance of payments 
in individual countries. It also reviews 
general economic progress in the 
Union of South Africa, North Africa 
and tropical Africa. Issued as a sup- 
plement to the World Economic Sur- 
vey, 1957. 


STRUCTURE AND GROWTH OF SeE- 
LECTED AFRICAN Economies. U.N. 
Publ. S8.11.C.4. 201 pp. Price: 
$2.00, 14/- stg., 8.50 Sw. fr. 


A comparative study of the basic 
structure of the economies of three 
territories—the Federation of Rhode- 
sia and Nyasaland, Morocco and the 
Sudan. The growth of these econ- 
omies is traced from the Second 
World War to 1957. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE IN 
1958. U.N. Publ. 59.11.E.1. 236 pp. 
Price: $2.50, 18/- stg., 10.50 Sw. fr. 


This publication provides a compre- 
hensive analysis of recent develop- 
ments in the European economy and 
of world economic changes having an 
important bearing upon economic 
policies in both eastern and western 
Europe. It includes special studies of 
the relationship between economic 
expansion and balances of payments 
in western ‘European countries and 
consumption trends and structures in 
Europe. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF ASIA AND THI 
Far East, 1958. U.N. Publ. 59.11. 
F.1. 225 pp. Price: $2.50, 18/- stg., 
10.50 Sw.frs. 


This publication, now in its twelfth 
year, provides a comprehensive survey 
of the main economic problems and 
trends in Asia and the Far East for 
1958. It sets forth current trends con- 
cerning food, agricultural and indus- 
trial production, foreign trade and al- 
location of resources and problems of 
imbalance for the entire region. It 
also gives a review of post-war indus- 
trialization in Asia. The Survey in- 
cludes Asian economic statistics and 
a summary of trade agreements con- 
cluded during 1958, as well as two 
notes on the European Common Mar- 
ket and social development. 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF LATIN AMER- 
wa, 1957. U.N. Publ. 58.11.G.1. 
310 pp. Price: $3.00, 22/6 stg., 
13.00 Sw. fr. 

The economic situation of the area 


is discussed in Part I in terms of the 
world economy. The world markets 


for Latin American commodities, 
commodity exports, the flow of capital 
and the capacity to import are ana- 
lyzed. Part II deals with the internal 
economic situation of Latin America 
as a whole and the individual coun- 
tries. Agriculture, industry, mining, 
trade, and exchange policy are dis- 
cussed. Part II includes special studies 
on pressures on the balance of pay- 
ments, and on trade in agricultural 
commodities in Latin America. 


WATER FOR INDUSTRIAL Use. U.N. 
Publ. 58.11.B.1. 44 pp. Price: 50¢, 
3/6 stg., 2.00 Sw. fr. 


This report gives a brief review of 
problems which arise from the de- 
mand for water by industry in com- 
petition with older and more tradi- 
tional claims on water resources, It 
discusses quantity aspects of industrial 
water use, and also quality considera- 
tion. Costs are analyzed and possible 
means of conserving quantities in 
water-short areas are described. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION AND PRODUCTIVITY 
BULLETIN 2. U.N. Publ. 59.41.B./ 
69 pp. Price: 70¢, 5/- stg., 3.00 Sw. 
frs. 


This second issue of the Bulletin 
contains a number of articles relating 
to four broad topics in the field of in- 
dustrialization—size of industrial plant 
in under-developed countries; prob- 
lems of small-scale industries, based 
principally on Japanese experience; 
management of industrial enterprises 
in under-developed countries; prob- 
lems of establishing and operating 
technological research institutes. II- 
lustrated with numerous photographs; 
includes tables and charts. 


MANAGEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ENTER- 
PRISES IN UNDER-DEVELOPED COUN- 
rries. U.N. Publ. 58.11.B.5. 36 pp. 
Price: 30¢, 2/- stg., 1.25 Sw. fr. 


This report includes chapters deal- 
ing with the general environment of 
an industrial enterprise in under-de- 
veloped countries; problems of man- 
agement structure, recruitment, se- 
lection and training of management 
cadres; selected labor aspects; manage- 
ment of production facilities; market- 
ing as related to production; manage- 
ment controls; and the question of 
relationship between industry and gov- 
ernment, 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE: Wuy, WHAT, 
How. U.N. Pub S81.9. 64 pp 
Price: 25¢, 1/9, 1.00 Sw. tr. A re 
print from the United Nations Re- 


view 


The most frequently asked ques- 
tions about United Nations technical 
assistance are answered in this il- 


lustrated pamphlet 
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INTERNATIONAL 


MEETINGS 


May and June 1959; at United Nations Head- 


quarters, New York, unless otherwise specified 


UNITED NATIONS 


Bodies so organized as to be able 


to function continuously 


Security Council 
Military Staff Committee 


Other bodies and conferences 


APRIL 20-MAY 15 Subcommittee on 
Educational Conditions (of the Com- 
mittee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories). 


APRIL 20-MAY 15 Tenth session of 
the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


APRIL 20-JUNE 26 Eleventh session 
of the International Law Commis- 
sion, Geneva 


APRIL 27-MAY 15 Fourteenth session 
of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
(of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil). 


APRIL 27-MAY 15 Twelfth session of 
the Social Commission (of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council). 


APRIL 28-MAY 1 


mittee 


MAY 4-6 Inaugural meeting of the 
Lead and Zinc Study Group. 


MAY 4-15 Ninth session of the Trans- 
port and Communications Commis- 
sion (of the Economic and Social 
Council) 


Lead and Zinc Com- 


MAY 8-28 First session of the Com 
mission on Permanent Sovereignty 
over Natural Resources 


MAY 18-29 Latin American Seminar 
on the Status of Women (of the 
Commission on the Status of Wom- 
en), Bogota, Colombia 


MAY 25-29 Committee on Contribu- 
tions (of the General Asembly). 


MAY 25-mid-JULY Standing Commit- 
tee on Petitions (of the Trusteeship 
Council) 


MAY 26-28 Second session of the Gov- 
erning Body of the Special Fund. 


JUNE 1-4 Committee on the Adminis 
trative Budget of UNICEF 


NE 1-12 Fifty-first session of the 
Drug Supervisory Body, Geneva 


NE 1-12  Seventy-fourth session of 
the Permanent Central Opium Board 
Geneva 


NE 1-12) Subcommittee on the Ques 


tionnaire (of the Trusteeship Coun 
cil) 
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INE 1-12 Twenty-first joint session 
of the Permanent Central Opium 
Board Drug Supervisory Body, Ge- 
neva 


NE 2-JULY 24 Twenty-fourth ses- 
sion of the Trusteeship Council. 


NE 8-12 Seventh Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organizations Inter- 
ested in Migration. 


INE 8-JULY 24 Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions (of the General Assembly ) 


NE 15-19 Investments Committee 
(of the General Assembly). 


NE 15-20 Second session of the 
Executive Committee of the High 
Commissioner’s Program, Geneva. 


NE 22-26 Second Conference of 
Non-Governmental Organizations In- 
terested in the Eradication of Preju- 
dice and Discrimination, Geneva 


NE 30-JULY 31 Twenty-eighth ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social 
Council, Geneva 


Late JUNE First session of the Olive 
Oil Council, Madrid. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE 


APRIL 20-MAY 8 Fourteenth session 
of the Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope, Geneva. 


MAY 11-15 Group of Experts on Sta- 
tistical Terminology (of the Inland 
Transport Committee), Geneva. 


MAY 11-22 Ad hoc Working Party on 
Arbitration (of the Committee on 
Development of Trade), Geneva. 


MAY 25-29 Group of Customs Ex- 
perts (of the Inland Transport Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 

MAY 25-29 Working Party on the 
Mechanization of Agriculture (of the 
Committee on Agricultural Prob- 
lems), Geneva 


NE 3-5 Steel Committee, Geneva 


NE 8-12 Conference of European 
Statisticians, Geneva 

INE 17-19 Ad hoc Meeting on Stand- 
ardization and Modular Coordina- 
tion (of the Housing Committee), 
Geneva 
NE 19-23 


neva 


Housing Committee, Ge- 


INE 24 Coal Trade Subcommittee 
(of the Coal Committee), Geneva. 


NE 25-26 Working Parties of the 
Coal Committee, Geneva 


JUNE 29-JULY 3 Special Meeting on 
the Organization and Techniques of 
Foreign Trade (of the Trade Com- 
mittee), Geneva. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


MARCH 30-MAY 24 Joint ECAFE/TAA 
Regional Seminar on Trade Promo- 
tion, Tokyo, 


MAY 4-15 Working Party of Tele- 
communications Experts (of the In- 
land Transport and Communications 
Committee), Tokyo. 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR 
LATIN AMERICA 


MAY 11-14 Committee on Trade, 


Panama City. 


MAY 14-23 Eighth session of the Eco 
nomic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica, Panama City. 


INTER-AGENCY MEETINGS 


MAY 7-8 Twenty-eighth session of the 
Administrative Committee on Coor- 
dination, Geneva. 


MAY 7-12 Interim Coordinating Com 
mittee for International Commodity 
Arrangements. 


MAY or JUNE (one week) Tenth 
session of the International Civil 
Service Advisory Board, Geneva. 

JUNE 24-29 Working Group on Com- 
munity Development (of the Admin- 
istrative Committee on Coordina- 
tion), Geneva. 

JUNE 30-JULY 6 Ad hoc inter-agency 
meeting on the International Social 
Program (of the Administrative Com- 
mittee on Coordination), Geneva. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 
Related to the United Nations 


International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) 


JUNE 4-5 Scientific Advisory Commit 
tee, Vienna 


JUNE Board of Governors, Vienna 


International Labor Organization (ILO) 
APRIL 27-MAY 8 Seventh session of 


the Coal Mines Committee, Geneva 
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MAY 12-21 Joint mo/Fao Technical 
Meeting on Fishery Cooperatives in 
Europe and North America, Naples, 
Italy. 


MAY 25-30 142nd session of the Gov- 
erning Body and its Committees, 
Geneva. 


JUNE 3-25 Forty-third session of the 
International Labor Conference, Ge- 
neva. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (FAO) 


APRIL 20-MAY 2 Third session of the 
Sub-commission on Land and Water 
Use (of the European Commission 
for Agriculture), /stanbul. 


APRIL 20-MAY 2 (tentative) 
Committee, Rome. 


APRIL 22-MAY 2 (tentative) 
Committee, Rome. 


APRIL 26-MAY 2 Joint session of the 
Sub-commission on Land and Water 
Use (of the European Commission 
for Agriculture) and the Working 
Parties on Afforestation and Torrent 
Control (of the European Forestry 
Commission), /stanbul. 


Program 


Finance 


APRIL 27-MAY 2. Expert Panel on 
Desert Locust Plague Control, Rome. 


APRIL 27-MAY 6. Technical Market- 
ing Meeting for Asia and the Far 
East, India. 


MAY 12-14 Statistical Committee, 
Cocoa Study Group and Executive 
Committee, Rome 


MAY 18-29 Fourth session of the Group 
on Grains, Rome. 


MAY 18-29 Joint FAo/wHo/ccTa (Com- 
mission for Technical Cooperation in 
Africa South of the Sahara) Sem- 
inar on Food and Nutrition Prob- 
lems in Africa South of the Sahara, 
Lwiro Bukavu, Belgian Congo. 


MAY 19-22 Conference on the Rural 
Family, Dublin. 


MAY 20-23 First meeting of the Co- 
operative Research Project on Trace 
Elements, Dublin. 


MAY 21-22 Meeting of European Or- 
ganizations on the Poultry Industry, 
Rome. 


MAY 25-30 Eleventh session of the 
European Commission on Agricul- 
ture, Rome. 


MAY (one week) Second meeting of 
the FAO/ECE Study Group on Demand 
Analysis for Agricultural Products, 
Geneva. 


Late MAY Fourteenth session of the 
Arabian Peninsular Desert Locust 
Control Sub-committee, Cairo. 


JUNE 1-8 Sixth Technical Meeting on 
Wheat and Barley Breeding in the 
Near East, Ankara 


JUNE 1-13 Third session of the Joint 
FAO/ECE Committee on Forest Work- 
ing Techniques, Norway 


JUNE 1-13 Thirty-first session of the 


Committee on Commodity Problems 
and the Dairy Panel, Rome. 
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JUNE 1-14 Joint Fao/Organization of 
American States Technical Meeting 
on Agricultural Cooperatives for 
South America, Buenos Aires. 


JUNE 8-12 Fao/unicer Joint Policy 
Committee, Rome. 


JUNE 15 (for two weeks) rhirtieth 
session of the Fao Council, Rome. 


JUNE 29-JULY 4. Sixth session of the 
Desert Locust Control Committee, 
Rome. 


JUNE European Inland Fisheries Ad- 
visory Commission, Dublin. 


JUNE Joint FAO/wHo Technical Meet- 
ing on Food Additives, Geneva. 


JUNE Meeting of Experts Panel on 
Poultry Performance Testing, Rome. 


JUNE or JULY Working Party on 
Wood Preservation, Rome. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


MAY 2-3 Organizing Committee for 
the Third General Conference of 
the International Association of Uni- 
versities (subsidized by UNESCO), 
Paris. 


MAY 4 Committee for the Prepara- 
tion of the Travelling Science Ex- 
hibition on Automation, Paris. 


MAY 10 Meeting of Consultants to 
Advise UNESCO on its Cell Biology 
Program, Louvain, Belgium 


MAY 11-14 Joint Meeting of the 
International Advisory Committee on 
Bibliography and Representatives of 
the International Advisory Commit- 
tee for Documentation and Termi- 
nology, Paris. 


MAY 11-15 Consultative Committee 
on Adult Education, Paris. 


MAY 12-15 Meeting of Representatives 
of Radio Organisms (convened by 
the International Music Council and 
subsidized by UNESCO), Paris. 


MAY 19-23 Advisory Committee for 
the Major Project on the Mutual 
Appreciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values, Paris 


MAY 19-23 Fourth Congress of the 
International Federation of Musicians 
(convened by the International Mu- 
sic Council and _ subsidized by 
UNESCO), Paris. 


MAY 20-22 Working Party to make 
selections for a Catalogue of Color 
Reproductions of Paintings prior to 
1860, Paris. 


MAY 25-JUNE 13 Fifty-fourth session 
of the Executive Board, Paris. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


APRIL 20-MAY 1 Joint FAo/wHo Sem- 
inar on Veterinary Public Health, 
Western Pacific Regional Office, 
Tokyo. 


APRIL 23-MAY 4. Joint WHO/CCTA 
(Commission for Technical Coopera- 
tion in Africa South of the Sahara) 
Leprosy Conference, Regional Office 
for Africa, Brazzaville, French Equa- 
torial Africa. 


MAY 4-9 Thirty-seventh meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Pan- 
American Health Office/Working 
Party of the Regional Committee of 
WHO, Pan-American Sanitary Bureau 
Regional Office for the Americas, 
Washington, D.C. 


MAY 7-8 Planning meeting for the 
Seminar on Food Hygiene and Zoo- 
noses Control, Eastern Mediterranean 
Regional Office, Alexandria, United 
Arab Republic. 


MAY 12 (for three weeks) Twelfth 
World Health Assembly, Geneva. 


MAY 19-30 Seminar on the Mental 
Health of the Sub-Normal Child, 
European Regional Office, Milan. 


JUNE 1 Twenty-fourth session of the 
Executive Board, Geneva. 


JUNE 8-13 
Epidemiology 
Geneva. 

JUNE 22-27 Expert Committe on Can- 
cer, Geneva. 

JUNE 24-JULY 4 _ European Confer- 
ence on Mental Hygiene Practice, 
European Regional Office, Helsinki, 
Finland. 


Expert Committee on the 
of Mental Disorder, 


International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) 


APRIL 28 (for four weeks) Division 
meeting of Aeronautical Information 
Services and Aeronautical Charts, 
Montreal. 


JUNE 16 Twelfth session of the Assem 
bly, San Diego, California 
Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


Sub-Committees of the Ex- 
Liaison Committee, 


MAY 4-13 
ecutive and 
Berne 

MAY 14-23 
Executive and 
Berne. 


MAY 25-30 Expanded Executive and 
Liaison Committee, Berne. 


meetings of the 
Committee, 


Plenary 
Liaison 


International Telecommunication Union (ITU) 


MAY 11-15 Sub-Study Group for the 
Far East and South Asia Plan (of 
the International Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Consultative Committee), 
Tokyo. 


MAY 19 Fourteenth session of the Ad 
ministrative Council, Geneva 


JUNE 24-JULY 1 ‘Study Group on 
Telegraph Switching (of the Inter 
national Telegraph and Telephone 
Consultative Committee), Geneva 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


APRIL 29-MAY 5 Eleventh session of 
the Executive Committee, Geneva 


General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) 


Intersessional Committee, Ge- 


MAY 6 


neva 


MAY 11-30 Fourteenth session of the 
Contracting Parties of Gatt, Geneva 
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» of Experts on Restric MAY 21-27 Sixteenth Conference of the NE 7-11 Annual Convention of Ro- 
Practices, Geneva Permanent Committee for the Inter- tary International, New York. 
national Veterinary Congresses, Ma- 
littee on Balance of drid NE 11-13 Mediterranean Rehabilita 
ctions, Geneva tion Conference of the International 
MAY 24-30 Fifteenth Congress of the Society for the Welfare of Cripples, 
International Publishers’ Association, f{thens 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL Vienna 
ORGANIZATIONS a NE 15-24 Fourteenth session of the 
MAY 24-30 Thirty-third Congress of Quadrennial Plenary Meeting of the 
in Consultative Status with the a ee ene Union of Public International Commission on Illumin 
Economic and Social Council oe ation, Brussels 
N Seventh Congress of the ) > 
MAY 2-9 Fourth Conference of the : er amb 5 Saal — i] ’ an gy NE 18-23 Fourteenth ( ongress of 
, . —o ee , the International Union of Local Au 
International Union for Health Edu land . 
sian of the Public. Diisseldorf, thorities, Berlin. 
Federal Republic of Germany JUNE 1-4 First International Confer 
ence of Commerce Workers of the 
MAY 5-7 International Scientific Radio World Federation of Trade Unions, 
Union. Washington, D. ¢ 


NE 25-27 Congress of European 
Clinical Session of the International 
) Association of Gerontology, Nancy 
Prague “ 
Vittel, France 
MAY 7-10 Sixth General Assembly of JUNE 1-6 Eleventh Congress of the 4 
Catholic Engineers of Pax Romana Internationa! Hospital | Federation. NE 29-JULY 4 Fifteenth Interna 
(International Catholic Movement for Edinburgh, United Kingdom tional Congress of the International 
Intellectual and Cultural. Affairs), Dairy Federation, London 
Royaumont, France JUNE 2 Annual meeting of the Per 
manent International Association of NE 29-JULY 4 Third World Con 
MAY 20-23 Fourth Inter-American Navigation Congresses, Brussels gress of the International Fertility As- 
Conference on Rehabilitation of the ; ; sociation, Amsterdam, 
International Society for the Welfare JUNE 2-4 Fifth Congress of the Inter 
of Cripples (with the participation national Union for the Liberty of NE 29-JULY 5 Seventh Congress of 
of the Government of Puerto Rico). Education Bad Godesbhe rg, Federal the International Catholic Child 
San Juan, Puerto Rico Republic of Germany Bureau, Lisbon 
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